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I. 





The Progress of Women. 


As a nation we pride ourselves on being 
chivalrous toward women.’ We claim for the 
girls of our household equal privileges with those 
afforded the boys, and we smile a little contempt- 
uously at the restrictions that in older lands yet 


hamper the freedom of women. But after all; 
chivalry is a matter of the heart rather than of 
custom. 

Our German cousins hardly daim to have 
reached our vantage-point in the matter of 
women’s rights, but never in any land were 
words more full of the real heart of chivalry 
than those spoken by the late Emperor Frederick 
of Germany. He could never bear to hear any 
one speak slightingly of a woman, and when, on 
one occasion, while he was yet a crown prince, 
an officer remarked in his hearing that a wounded 
comrade was weeping like a woman, his tender 
respect toward all womankind showed itself in 
his answer. 

“Never make that comparison again,” he said, 
with a frown. “Crying like a child would bea 
truer comparison; women have more fortitude 
than men.”’ 

We who have always believed in leading the 
way in the question of women’s rights, may well 
rejoice that the condition of women is fast 
changing in many lands. Iceland is surely 
coming abreast of us in this matter, for her 
women have full municipal suffrage, and vote in 
all church and parish matters. 

Since church and state are combined, this may 
be counted a civic privilege. ‘There is also a 
woman’s- political society, and public meetings 
are called when questions affecting the interest 
of the sex are before the Legislative Assembly. 
These meetings are addressed by women. 

In view of the modern horror of all restrictive 
measures, are we to consider the action of 
Norway in a law that was recently passed, as a 
menace to women’s rights, or as the truest 
method of preserving them? This law actually 
restricts a girl’s right to marry, declaring her 
ineligible for matrimony until she is proficient in 
knitting, baking and spinning. 

Certificates of proficiency have to be earned, 
and until they are fairly gained the girl may not 
marry. It is certainly a restriction of the rights 
of woman; but have any, men or women, a 
right to be thriftless and incompetent ? 

That the truest advancement lies in the direction 
of governing themselves well, the women of 
France must have learned, for in writing of the 
“France of To-day” Mrs. Betham Edwards says 
that the sobriety of the women is noteworthy. 
As a rule the country women are water-drinkers. 
A drunken woman in France may be said to be 
non-existent. The peasants, too, are very saving. 
The mistresses find themselves under no necessity 
to advise their maid-servants to save; one and 
all do it as a matter of course. The neatness 
and appropriateness of their dress strikes a 
foreigner at once. Finery is considered not only 


unbecoming but disreputable for a working- | 


woman. 
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Captain Strout’s Boastfulness. 


“‘Boastfulness is a heinous fault, and I always 
feel glad I had it took out of me,” said Capt. 
Eli Strout to the other men, as they leaned lazily 
over the railing of the wharf waiting the one 
event of the day in the little seaport town—the 
arrival of the mail steamer. 

“Experience is a tolerable thorough teacher, 
that’s a fact,’ said one of the others. “It’s a 
good thing to get considerable while you’re 
young and can stand it.” 

“Well, | wasn’t exactly young—that is, not 


THE YOUTH'’S 


“So, after the boys were started, we muffled 
ourselves up comfortable and started toward the 
barn. It comes back to me now—the look back 
Aaron gave the little, warm room we left behind 
us, but I could see he hadn’t been relishing this 
being called old and his mind was sot. 

| “It was stinging cold and we had to fumble 
round considerable to get the old pung out, and 
when we had pulled it up to the top of the hill 
and looked ahead down that long sheet of crust, 
the boastfulness and vim had sort of oozed out of 
us; but we clim in and pulled up the tongue to 
steer with. 

“The hill was gradual at first and we skimmed 
along kind of easy, and I glanced at Aaron and 

|saw he had took courage; but whilst I was 
| glancing at him I saw the smile die out of his 
| face just the same as the sun Crops down behind 
| the mountain at sunset, and I began to realize it 
wasn’t going to be easy to steer our craft. Then 
we come to the steep part and away we shot; 
|the wind whistled in our ears, the runners 
hummed on the snow. | 

“We had calculated to slew her around at the 
bottom of the hill and go off to one side same as 
we used to when we were boys, but like a live 
thing that pung made straight for the fence that 
separated us from the steep bank and the sea. 

“T heard Aaron give a little gasp and then, 
first thing I knew, we struck the fence head on. 

“1 didn’t seem to think about myseif, but I | 
saw Aaron shoot up like a rocket and disappear | 
over the banking, and I realized that I had | 
followed him when I dropped into the ice-cold | 
water. It was low tide, but there was enough | 
water to cover us, and we both could swim. 

“We crawled out and up the banking, but 
when we came to the crust and tried to walk up 
that in wet shoes, we found that going around 
the slope was considerably the best plan. We 
had to get down and craw] most of the way as it 
was. 

“T was feeling my age pretty keen by the time 
we worked our way up to the door, and Aaron 
wasn’t what you might call boyish. Our clothes 
were frozen stiff and I had to cut some of my 
buttons. 

“‘Si’s boy come in after a while and found us 
sipping ginger-tea before the fire. 

“*Huh!’ he said, ‘you wouldn’t need to do 
that if you’d been out sliding—that’s what starts 
your blood !’ 

“*Yes,’ said Aaron, ‘sliding is good and 
swimming is good, but your uncle and I are 
suffering from the combination.’ And then we 
up and told him, which shows that the pride and 
boastfulness had been clean froze out of us. 
Boastfulness is a heinous fault.” 


EpNAH A. Foster. 
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Trout-Pens. 


“T am surprised that people who live in the 
country, near a clear brook, or have an unfailing 
spring nigh, do not keep trout; keep them for 
food, 1 mean, as poultry or pigs are kept.” 

Thus writes a subscriber who left a crowded 
quarter of one of our large factory towns and 
| has made a home for himself on the line of an 
electric car road, a few miles out of town. 

**My house is near a small lake, and water for 
domestic purposes is forced to it from a clear, 
cold brook by means of an inexpensive hydraulic 
| Tam. The contrivance is constantly pumping, 
| and much water runs to waste. 
| “It occurred to me to dig a series of three pools 
| along the foot of my vegetable garden. I lined 
|them up with stones and put gravel on the 
bottom. Each pool was about thirty feet long 
by seven or eight in width; and when the water 
| from the waste-pipe was allowed to flow in, it 

was about four feet deep. Several maples shade 
the pools; it is a pretty place. 

‘At first my idea was merely to keep a few 











any too youthful,” continued Captain Strout, | trout to look at; I like to watch them, and I 
“and jest on that very point my story turns. It | know that others do. I put into the pools only 
happened last year when Si’s boy come down to twenty at first; but afterward I procured two 
make us a visit—my brother Aaron ‘and me. | hundred small ones from the state hatchery and 
We was living up there on the hill and couldn’t | set them free in the upper pool. The pools were 
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WHITE FLOUR. 
A SERIOUS MENACE TO THE HUMAN RACE. 


There is'no fact more clearly established than 
that the use of flour which rejects the coarser or 
outer coverings of the grain and only retains the 
whiter and starchy product, is a serious menace 
to the nerve force of the race. The whiter the 
flour, the less healthful nutriment it contains. 
The greatest genius has been called into requisi- 
tion to secure perfect whiteness at the sacrifice 
of established hygienic principles, and as a result 
humanity is afflicted with unnumbered ills which 
are born of the use of flour which has been im- 
poverished by robbing it in its manufacture of 
the various salts and gluten and bone-making and 
nerve elements which the wheat contains and 
which constitute the real “ staff of life.” 

The Franklin Mills Company, of Lockport, N. Y., 
have a new process by which they manufacture 
Franklin Mills Flour, a fine flour of the entire 
wheat, which, when baked, becomes a beautiful 
golden-brown. This flour contains all the wheat 
kernel except the outer innutritious, fibrous 
husk, or covering, which is not food. 

Every pound of their product contains sixteen 
ounces of pure food value; it is better than gra- 
ham flour, is easily digestible, and is perfect in 
its assimilation. — New York Evangelist. 
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get out much on account of the snow, and we 
found Si’s boy a power of company. 

“T suppose we seemed pretty old to him—it 
does seem that way to real young folks, and he 
used to often let drop little remarks showing as 
how he reckoned us, in his mind, way long in 
the hundreds. 

“Well, it come a clear, cold wind one night 
just after a little thaw, and instead of warming 
up again next day it kept on growing colder, and 
when night come the whole long slope of the 
field that lays next to the sea was one firm coat 
of crust. You ought to have seen it glisten in 
the moonlight—it was just like a glare of ice. 


“Si’s boy was going out with the other chaps | 


coasting and he said innocent like at the table, 
‘Wisht you and Uncle Aaron was young enough 
to go out with us.’ 

‘Oh,’ I says, ‘we are young enough to coast. 
I guess, if we want to, aint we, Aaron?’ And 
then I went on to tell how we used to slide down 
that same field with the old pung for a sled. I 
guess I was rather boastful about how I was 
young as any one in my feelings. ‘What do you 
say, Aaron,’ says I; ‘don’t you want to go out 
and try a slide?’ ‘Yes,’ he said, good and firm, 
and I could see the worm had turned, ‘we will 
go out and take a turn at it.’ 


now separated by weirs. 

“*My wife generally fed the trout twice a day 
with what fell from our table. Occasionally I 
bought a little waste meat or liver for them from 
the butcher, since trout are essentially carnivo- 
rous. They grew quite rapidly. ‘hey are much 
nicer to keep than a pig, or pigs, for they are 
cleanly creatures; and the pools purify them- 
selves. 

“TI have connected the pools, or pens, with a 
little cove down at the lake by means of a water 
chute. The outward end, or mouth of the cove, 
is stopped, or inclosed around, by a network of 
woven wire; and in warm weather I allow the 
large trout to go down there, to lie in the shadow 
of the bushes, where the cold brook water comes 
n. 

‘These trout have grown well and are healthy. 
I can now take out a pound-and-a-half fish for | 
breakfast at any time. It is really quite a| 
luxury, well worth the labor and expense which, 
indeed, have been trifling. If I desire a fine| 
fish I have merely to take my rod and cast a fly | 
for one. | 

“*We find our trout preserve one of the pleasures 
of our country life, and desire to recommend the 
scheme to others who contemplate an escape 
from the city to rural retreats.’ 
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bridge, which was much used in spite of the | wonder if I’ll take them in my lap if weall 
channel’s bad name, and he slept through the | live here long enough? Fish!” 

forenoons, leaving the draw to the women’s| She was so tired of fishing with a line tied 
care in fair weather. In the afternoon he | to one of the piles, she was so tired of eating 
frequently rode eight miles across the prairies | fish, she was so tired of the thought of fish in 
to work on the new railroad track near the| any form, that her heart sickened and she 


that she could scarcely use her feet, and the 
jar of the passing train had left her quivering. 
“Yes, Adéle, I am coming. Is it supper- 
time ?”’ 

“Ollie,” cried her sister, as the girl came up 
beside her on the platform, “Baptiste is sick !’’ 
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The Message of the Prairie. 


“1 T is lonesome, Ollie. I reckon it would 
seem right lonesome if we-all were 
strangers here,” said Adéle. 

“Lonesome!” echoed Olive Ramsay, while 
the words vibrated on the wide, white, echoless 
reaches of water-covered marsh-land which 
the Creoles call the “prairies” of the Gulf. 
“It’s the lonesomest, desolatest place God ever 
made, and I don’t know but what it’s so far 
away from everything human that He’s 
forgotten about it. I reckon that’s the way 
of it. God’s forgotten.” 

“Yo’ know what yo’ sayin’, Olive Ramsay ?” 

“T don’t know’s I care,” the girl went on, 
in her lifeless tone, staring at the motionless 
water underneath the bridge. “I reckon we-all 
get along about as well without His lookin’ after 
us as long as we-all are bound to stay on this 
here bridge. But to say that it would seem 
lonesome if we were strangers, why that’s the 
awful part of it. We’re lonesome to the point 
of dyin’ or else goin’ mad, an’ yet we’ve got to 
stay.” She lifted her eyes and shielded them 
listlessly with her hand as she looked eastward 
on the interminable bridge. ‘“There’s Baptiste 
a-comin’ on the velocipede.” 

The two girls—for Baptiste Ramsay’s wife 
was barely eighteen, and his sister, even in her 
long, limp gown of calico, looked three years 
younger still—stood shading their eyes and 
watching the velocipede grow from a mere 
speck to the broad, spider-like machine on 
which, riding on the rails, the drawbridge- 
tender could go on his errands. 

The platform on which the girls waited was 
near the middle of the bridge, above a channel 
through which boats from the Gulf could pass 
into the lake. It was a very deceptive channel, 
practicable only at high tide. 

A tiny house had been built out at the end of 
the platform, and its feet, or the piles on which 
it was raised, reached down at one side into the 
shining sea. The bridge ran approximately 
east and west, and the water stretched east and 
west and north and south, its polished surface 
mirroring the sky. There was not a sail on 
the water, not a cloud in the sky—nothing but 
a faint line of the distant marshes east and 
west to break the palpitating reach of sun. 

“Looks like a line of writin’, said Ollie, as 
she strained her strong, dark eyes to see even 
farther through the blinding light. “That 
lone pine is the capital letter that stands at the 
beginning, and the little old marsh runs along 
and makes the small letters, and the wreck of 
the Adelphine is the period at the end to show 
that God has finished all He had to say.’ 

“Olive Ramsay!” cried her sister-in-law, 
indignantly. ‘Yo’ goin’ crazy? Doan’ yo’ 
know that God will punish yo’ if yo’ keep on 
talkin’ that way? An’ Baptiste, he will be 
so mad!” 

“Tell him, then!” returned Ollie, sullenly. 

The young fellow had reached the “draw,” 
and was taking his machine from the track to 
the platform a few steps from them. His wife 
went to meet him with sweet welcome, and 
Ollie let herself down between the bridge 
piles and settled on one of the cross-beams 
underneath the trestle. 

Great bars of light fell between the ties and 
sank into the channel. 
depth to which the light penetrated, and then 
let her eyes rest on the corresponding bars of 
shadow. ‘Bars of shadow, bars of light ; bars 
of light, bars of shadow,” she murmured, 
scarcely knowing what she said. 

She heard Baptiste and Adéle go into the 
little house. ‘They were very kind to her, and 
she was devoted to them both, but a certain 
intuitive delicacy and fear of intruding often 
prompted her to leave them to themselves. 
Her own loneliness made her feel very keenly 
for Adéle, whose life seemed such a drearily 
unjust one. She marvelled that Adéle could 
be content with it and hopeful, even when 
Baptiste himself was sad. 

Baptiste stayed up all night tending the 








Ollie measured the | 





Chéniére St. Phillippe. 
Ollie was always glad to tend the bridge, 
for she was as strong as any boy of her age, 


and tending the draw was her only possible | conned them over to herself. 


exercise, and a few words with the boatmen 
while they poled slowly through, was her only 
possible diversion during the long monotony of 
the days. 

Baptiste worked much too hard. He was 
intelligent, energetic to a marvel in that easy- 
going country, and cheerfully did the work of 
two men, although his finely chiselled Creole 
face grew thinner day by day as the full 


“TO SHOW US THAT 


August heats beat on the lines of polished rails | with some vague feeling that she was reciting | 


so that from dawn till dusk one could not lay 
one’s hand on them. 

Adele Ramsay stayed in the little bridge- 
house and did the sewing and the cooking. 
Through the long nights she would sit often 
with Baptiste on the platform under the stars 
and plan with him what they would do when 
he became a civil engineer. Or in the Southern 
moonlight, that seems more wonderfully white 
than day, he would bring out his books and 
study beside her. He said that she helped 
him, although she could not understand at all, 
and she and Ollie had more than they felt they 
could do in learning the simple lessons that he 
gave them on stormy afternoons when he could 
not go inland to his work. 

Ollie was thinking of all this as she sat on 


the cross-beams, with her head leaned wearily | 


against the great black pile and her eyes closed. 
Baptiste worked, and Adele watched and 
waited patiently through the never-ending 
days, and nothing came of it but living on the 
bridge so far from every human thing that it 


seemed that God Himself had quite forgotten | 


them. A mullet jumped out of the water and 
flopped against her dress and fell back in the 
water as it came. 

“Even a cat or a dog would be some com- 
fort,” said Ollie, as she watched the fish swim 
away. “But the cat died of fits, and the dog 
that Baptiste brought me died of just ordinary 
lonesomeness, or homesickness, or whatever it 
is that we’re all goin’ to die of, and there’s 
nothin’ here but fish, and fish, and fish. I 


| closed her eyes again. She was faint and| “Baptiste is sick?” repeated Ollie, stupidly. 


| dizzy from the stirless light and heat. 
| “The bars of light, the bars of heat,” she 
She felt that 
she would give half of her life to have a boat 
| call for the bridge. 
| She looked out toward the open and saw, 
miles to the south, a sail, becalmed. The 
throbbing distance was so clear that it seemed 
| possible to look all round the world—this 
| desolate, burning, vacant reach of sea stretched 
| round the world. “The bars of light and bars 
of heat stretch round the world,” she muttered, 





GOD DON’T FORGET.” 


| a lesson to Baptiste. 

Then strange dreams took hold of her, and 
she was sure that she was being burnt with 
| bars of light and bars of heat. Her head fell 
| forward, but she slept too heavily to rouse 
| herself. The shadows stretched farther and 
| farther from under the bridge. The sun went 
down in fire and brimstone beyond the faint 
line of the western marshes. 

A flock of frigate-birds wheeled over the 

crimson water, their wings outstretched, black, 
slender and seemingly motionless. Gulls 
dipped into the burning reach on which the 
sun had beaten so fiercely that the fish had 
gone out to deep water or lay at the bottom of 
| the channel in the mud. It was no time or 
| place for fishing; the gulls circled on. 
Twilight came, and the hot, pulseless sea lay 
| underneath the dim, spent pallor of the sky, 
| but no cool evening wind came in from off the 
| Gulf. The darkness crept up slowly to the 
| zenith and bent down to spread its mantle on 
| the sea. 

A sound like thunder grew upon the bridge. 
It grew until the trestle shivered and the piles 
gave under it, and Ollie heard it through her 
sleep and dreamed of storm. It wakened her 
and she crouched against the quivering beam 
while the long through-train passed above her 
| head. When it had rumbled on she looked 
around her in bewilderment. 

“Ollie! Ollie! Ollie!” 


| had slept so long, doubled on the cross-beam, 


| told herself. 
| Ollie cambered up with tingling limbs. She | scared to go?” 


His wife wrung her untutored, helpless 
hands. “I don’t know what to do,” she 
moaned, looking at the younger girl in pure 
despair. “O Ollie, I told yo’ God would 
punish us. O Ollie, Ollie, do you think 


| Baptiste will die?’ 


They stood reading each other’s anxious 
thoughts, fear and awe and _ helplessness 
blanching their faces. From the open door 
and the windows they heard Baptiste turning 
on his bed and moaning in his delirium. 

Adtle seized Ollie by the arm. “It is yo’ 
fault,”’ she cried, half-crazed with terror of the 
avenging shadow that seemed to hang so close 
to them like the great folding shadow of the 
night. “You did it! You! You! You!” She 
flang herself upon her knees and poured out 
incoherent prayers. 

Ollie stood rigid, silent, unpraying, watching 
her. At last she touched Adéleon the shoulder 
and spoke, but her throat was dry and her 
tongue cleaved to the roof of her mouth, and 
she could scarcely form the words. 

“Adele,” she said, “Adele, the Bon Dieu 
would not punish you to punish me. Baptiste 
will live. He will get well. He must, he 
shall get well !’’ 

“Hush!” cried the other, springing to her 
feet. “Would yo’ bring down mo’ trouble— 
more and more? Go! Get a doctor, quick! 
Go to St. Phillippe—anywhere—but bring one 
back with you.” 

She almost pushed the girl toward the 
velocipede, and put it on the track and thrust 
the handle-bar into her hands. “Go fast! O 
Ollie, doan’ stop till you bring him back !’’ 

Ollie sprang into the seat, and without a 
glance back at the tortured wife watching her, 
sent the low wheels singing down the rails 
until her feet were no longer conscious of 
motion, but rose and fell with uncontrollable 
swiftness. The sleepers rushed past under 
her and the telegraph poles glanced by oftener 
and oftener, until she seemed to pass one at 
each stroke. Her long, black braid loosened 
itself and her hair streamed out behind her; 
her lips closed, and she drew her breath in 
sharp gasps at long intervals. If Baptiste 
died before she brought the doctor back—she 
shut her eyes against the wind that stung her 
cheeks, and prayed. 

Over the gaunt marshes the night birds were 
swooping with weird cries. Loneliness spread 
everywhere beneath the sky, but Ollie was not 
thinking of that now. On across the endless 
trestle, on over the rank, salt prairie, on 
through the vaporous, fetid marais, or lagoons, 
the swift wheels flew. It was too dark to see 
the track in front of her, but there were no 
switches between the bridge and Chéniére St. 
Phillippe, and she only bent her head and 
urged her strange wheel to a wilder speed. 

At last a faint spark grew into a light ahead 
of her, and then the station loomed beside the 
track. She lifted her feet from the pedals and 
let the velocipede run down until it slowed and 
she could jump from it; but as she sprang her 
feet failed her and she fell head foremost in the 
sand. 

Sorely and stiffly she got back to her feet 
and took the machine off the rails and started 
up the gloomy Southern road. The live-oaks 
crowded alongside, hanging with long moss 
and tenanted by mournful living things of 
night. Tree-toads dinned and clamored, and 
queer rushing, swishing sounds rose from the 
palmetto undergrowth as snake or lizard moved 
about. The white line of the road led on 
and on. 

She could not sit down on the gallery steps 
when she reached the home of the only doctor 
of St. Phillippe. He had called from his 
window in answer to her knocking at the door, 


|and told her to sit down and wait; but she 


walked back and forth in feverish unrest, 
while the hum of insects filled her ears anda 
little death-watch ticked and ticked among the 
vines that ran over the gallery. Now and then 
a sharp flash of lightning lit the roadway and 
the doctor’s garden, and showed her the roses 
all drooping on their stems untouched by dew. 

“There’s going to be an awful storm,” she 
“I wonder if the doctor’ll be 


The doctor came out in a moment, and the 
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next flash of light by which she looked at him | the roaring of the wind, and even had they | torn, her hair tangled round her shoulders and 
let her see plainly that he was not a man to be | heard they could not have come to her until the | her face. 


afraid.. He gave her courage. 


He asked few questions as they strode along not even think of her. She prayed they might | over to her and lifting her in his arms. “What 


the deep sand road, and she gave him short 


answers while she held her breath to keep | the draw stood open on a night like this he | through such a night?” 


abreast of him. Her knees shook from the 
long, unconscious strain of the velocipede, and 
she could not walk without swaying; but she 
did not murmur or fall back until they gained 
the station and put the velocipede upon the 
track. 

“Will you stand back here, sir, and hold on to 
me?” she asked. “I reckon, being in practice, 
I can run it best.” 

“Any way that is quickest and easiest for 
you,” said the doctor; and in a moment they 
were off along the sounding rails. The lightning 
flashed out constantly, alternating with a black- 
ness so intense that it seemed to crowd them 
even on the prairie, and the hot, salt smell that 
rose to their nostrils was all that they knew of 
the presence of the marshes till the light flashed 
out again. 

Sometimes a fish would come to the surface 
and make a serpentine trail of phosphorescence 
break the water like a trail of moonlight. Ollie 
fell into the old, swift motion, and though the 
velocipede was heavier and harder to propel, it 
seemed to take but half as long to get back to the 
echoing place where the trestle deepened and she 
knew that they were on the bridge. 

The lightning came and showed the draw- 
bridge and the house, but when it left them no 
bright signal hung above the 
draw. “Adele has forgotten 
it!’ thought Ollie, and as they 
reached the platform the storm- 
wind came whispering from off 
the Gulf. 

“We aint in too soon,” she 
said, as the doctor helped her 
take the machine from the 
track. “Hurry right in, sir, 
an’, oh, make him well!” 

The doctor muttered some- 
thing that she did not hear, 
and she watched him go in at 
the door and saw his shadow 
on the window as he bent over 
Baptiste’s bed. She saw him 
take up his medicine-chest, and 
then Adele rose beside him. She 
had been kneeling by the bed. 

“He is not dead,” thought 
Ollie, with a brief rush of joy. 
“T did not get~in too late.” 

She turned back to the out- 
side night to light the lamps. 
She knew that Baptiste might 
die even now, and her heart 
sank at the whisper of the 
wind. A bugle-note halted her 
half-way to the closet where 
the lamps were kept. A lugger 
stood up close against the 
bridge. Ollie had seen such 
craft capsize at a touch of 
squall. 

“And there’s goin’ to be an 
awful storm,” she added, as 
the bugle called again. ““They’ll 
be driven right to sea if I 
don’t hurry and let them in.” 

It was not near a train-time. She stepped to 
the pivot and took the great lever in her hands. 
She planned to let the lugger through and turn 


the draw back to its place before the wind was | slackened their feverish grasp on the lever. She 
strong enough to weigh against her. She knew | was sinking senseless at her post, when a whistle | 


that if she should wait a few minutes the united 
efforts of a dozen men could not move the giant 
frame that held her like a long, high iron cage. 

She put her whole strength on the bar, and 
the bridge turned. It opened wide so easily that 
Ollie laughed at her first hesitation. The lugger 
poled through inch by inch. A loose rope from 
a cleat amidships caught over one of the piles, 
and the men were clumsy about freeing it. A 
gust of wind rattled the immense sail. 

“Hurry!” cried Ollie. “Get through!” 

The men were cross. “If yo’d been becalmed 
all day outside, yo’d know we are in as big a 
hurry as yo’-all,’”’ they answered, bumping slowly 
on against the piles. ‘‘Good-by,” they added, as 
the lightning showed them to one another, and a 
great sailful of wind sent the lugger careening 
out of ear-shot. 

“T saved them a wetting,” said Ollie, setting 
herself once more against the bar, “‘an’ they 
might ha’ showed a little gratitude.” 

The wind came tunnelling through the great 
framework with a rush like the wings of a 
thousand cormorants. The lightning tore the 
sky from horizon to zenith, and in a crash that 
seemed to plunge the whole universe into chaos, 
the storm broke on the Grande Prairie. The 
waves lashed underneath the trestle and the 
draw groaned in the straining wind. 

Ollie clung with her arms locked round the 
bar, and felt the gale wrench at her. Once it 
flung her clear away, and she crept back on 
hands and knees from tie to tie until she gained 
the bar again. A hundred men could not have 
turned the draw round to its place, and yet she 
flung herself against the bar with desperate 
energy, unconscious of bruise or strain. 


where the doctor and Adéle were working over 
Baptiste. 


; 
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| draw was closed. It was better that they should 


| not think of her. If Baptiste were to know that 
would come out, and it would kill him. 
Wild, whirling thoughts passed through her 
brain—thoughts of climbing out of her vast iron 
| eage and going on her hands and knees back to 
| St. Phillippe station for help, but she knew that 
there were not men enough in St. Phillippe to 
close the draw, even if she reached there and got 
| back before the morning train, which would be 
due at quarter-past twoo’clock. It seemed as if it 
| must be that hour now, so many awful things had 
| crowded one upon the other through the night. 
| No lamps were lighted. No danger-signal hung 
‘above the open draw. Only the lightning 
showed the long cage stretching crosswise of the 
| track, and the lightning was less frequent now. 
|The wind howled and the phosphorescence 
danced its ghastly war-dance on the surf at each 
side of the channel, but no drop of rain. came 
from the storm-swept sky. 

Hopelessly through the never-ending darkness 
she peered toward the west, watching and 
| watching for the headlight of the train. As the 
| time passed and its coming. grew more and more 
dreadfully near, she pictured the long cars 
toppling from the bridge. And Baptiste would 
be held accountable! 








| Great acres of flaming color swam before her 
| smarting eyes. Faintness and exhaustion crept | 





“JACKINS BEGAN HIS EXPLANATION.” 


| from head to heart and limb. She had eaten 
| nothing since midday—she had been spending 
| her. utmost effort since nightfall. Her hands 


shriller than the whistle of the wind in the 
framework reached her through the surging in 
her ears. 

Far to the west the headlight of the train 
showed on the bridge. It grew and grew with | 
all the swiftness of an awful dream, and yet | 
Ollie realized that the train was coming slowly 
and the bell was clanging on the engine as it | 
always did at night in coming to the draw. It | 
was coming slowly, but with the steady speed 
that showed no thought of slacking. 

Ollie clasped the bar and leaned in anguish | 
over it. The wind flung her hair across her | 
eyes. The panting of the engine reached her. 
She could see by the glow of the headlight the | 
engineer lean from his window, looking for | 











draw. 


perhaps it was too late to stop; the train came | 
on. Under the terrible tension Ollie’s courage | 
broke suddenly. A sob that shook her from 
head to foot came from her close-shut lips. Her 
life and something more than mortal strained on | 
the bar, the current of wind seemed to change to 
an eddy and help her, and as a boat’s helm 
answers to the captain’s hand, the bar moved | 
and the drawbridge closed. 


Dawn rose above the faint line of the marshes | 


on its long reaches of the storm that had passed | 


sweet and peace-surrounded in its loneliness. | 
The doctor came out from the house, and | 





| stopped midway of the platform with an exclama- | 
She saw the light in the windows of the house, | tion of surprise. Adele Ramsay heard it and | in his slow, down South accent. 
| came out quickly and stood beside him. 


COMPANION. 


“Little Spartan!’’ the doctor muttered, going 
erazy notion do you reckon kept her posted here 


Adele took one of the child’s blistered hands 
and laid it to her cheek. Her heart came up into 
her throat. She pressed the hand against her 
trembling lips. “She saved Baptiste’s life by 
bringin’ yo’,”’ she said, “‘an’ then she stayed out 
here to watch the bridge. O ma cherie, ma) 
cherie! Will you—will the good God ever 
forgive me?” : } 

Ollie unclosed her eyes and looked strangely 
about her. “The Bon Dieu did not punish 
me,”’ she murmured drowsily. ‘Tell Adéle that 
He did not punish me.” 

She tarned her head on the doctor’s shoulder 
and made a faint motion with her hand toward | 
the fair sunrise. ‘Looks like a line of writin’,” | 
she went on, as if she were repeating something | 
to herself, “there to show us that God don’t 
forget.” MARGUERITE TRACY. 





~ 
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Jackins’s Examination. 


HEY were three forlorn and extravagant 
young gentlemen who had obtained leave to 
go up to town for a half-holiday. Once 
there, the attractions of a traveling show—includ- 
ing performing dogs, a bear, and three monkeys 
with an insatiable appetite for 
peanuts—charmed them into 
forgetfulness of the flight of 
time and charmed the last 
penny from their pockets before 
the consequence of broken rules 
suggested itself. 

A “man’”’—young gentlemen 
of fifteen or sixteen years are 
always “‘men’’—might count 
upon justice from Doctor Shore- 
ditch. Who broke, paid. 
Monkeys would be no excuse 
for missing the six o’clock 
train. 

They clenched their fists, 
brought their elbows close to 
their sides and started on a 
run down the street. 

“Clear the track!” shouted 
Little Tupper, well in the rear. 

The trio were the best of 
friends, with Little Tupper a 
connecting link in the fellow- 
ship. Marvin, the honor man, 
overlooked his Latin. Gregory, 
the biggest and dullest, an- 
nounced publicly that if any 
fellow bullied Tupper he’d 
settle the matter personally. 

Tupper, out of breath, found 
his friends in a retired corner 
of the station, turning their 
pockets inside out. He followed 
their example, and when they 
said, “Not a nickel,” he said, 
“Not a cent.” 

“Perhaps the president of the 
road would make an advance,”’ 
began Marvin. 

But Gregory silenced him. ‘The train leaves 
in seven minutes, he said.’ 

Tupper, who had read more story-books than | 
he could count, racked his brain to discover what | 
his favorite hero did in dire extremity. He} 
knew the first of “Oliver Twist,” and ‘Kid- 
napped,” and “‘David Copperfield,” and recalling 
one of David’s emergencies, he concluded that 
circumstances warranted a like sacrifice. He 
took off his coat and held it out to Marvin. 

“If we could only find an old man, maybe 
he’d give us a dollar and a half for this, and then 
we could all go back.” 

“You get into that coat,” commanded Gregory. 
“Who'd give a dollar for a bit of a thing like 
that? Besides, haven’t you just had the measles, 
you baby, you?” 

Gregory was cross, but when Marvin, who | 
was much dismayed and wouldn’t show it, put 
his hands in his pockets and said, ‘““We’ve got to | 
make the best of it. It was our own fault and | 














stood in the sun. 

Everybody called him Jackins without the 
least disrespect—even his wife, all the children | 
around his house and Doctor Shoreditch’s boys, | 
with whom he was in special favor. If they | 
said “Mr. Jackins,”’ he looked grieved, and he | 
was sensitive as to his given name, which was | 
Gamailiel. 

Jackins sat at the window, with a grimy hand 
on the throttle. He was almost ready to start. | 
“Hello!” he called. 


| 


Jackins. Glad to see you.” 
people hurried to the coaches and porters wheeled 
trucks of luggage to the baggage-car. 
“Been on a lark, I reckon,” Jackins drawled, 
“Tf you’d 
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done? Better get yo’ places.” He moved his 
hand and the puffing steam seemed to ask indig- 
nantly, “What, indeed?” 

This called up such unpleasant prospects that 
the three strolled farther away. Tupper, who 
never failed of suggestion, said, “Maybe Jackins 
would help us. Let’s ask him.” 

Marvin slapped him on the back. “That’s so. 
He might. I’d ask him, but you see—” he 
frowned darkly and drew himself up, “it don’t 
look just the thing —”’ 

“For a senior,’ interrupted Tupper, “no.” 

He thought how embarrassing it would be for 
him, if he were a senior and as tall as Marvin, 
to confess to Jackins that he had spent his 
car-fare in peanuts for four monkeys. It was 
not suitable. Then, too, he remembered Marvin 
had pulled him through all sorts of hard places 
in his Latin grammar. 

Tupper looked at Gregory. Gregory grew red. 

“Jackins always thought a heap of you, 
Tupper,” said Gregory. 

Tupper remembered how much Gregory had 
saved him last year when he was a very little 
chap indeed. 

“T’ll ask him,” he said, “only you fellows 
don’t go very faraway. Stay here behind this 
corner.”’ 

When Tupper got around to the engine, 
Jackins was putting on more coal. Presently 
he thrust his head out of the window and began 
to wipe the perspiration from his forehead and 
sing Dixie. 

“What, aint you gone aboard yet? You’ll be 
left. Where’s yo’ cronies ?” 

“‘What’s that ?”” asked Tupper. 

“The other two.”’ 

“They’re around.” 

“Only two minutes more.” 

Tupper went close to the side of the engine 
and whispered, ‘‘Jackins.’’ 

*“Well?”’ Jackins whispered back. 

“Lean your head way down, will you?” 

Jackins leaned far over the side. 

Tupper put a hand each side of his mouth 
and asked, “How can fellows who haven’t any 
tickets go home on the train ?” 

“That’s easy. They just pay when the con- 
ductor comes round.” 

“Yes, but if they haven’t any money ?” 

“‘Why, then they can’t go. Yo’ got to pay on 
the train.” He scowled, and added, ‘‘Got to.” 

Tupper related the story of the empty pockets. 
Jackins was sympathetic. He counted his 
money and found fifty-seven cents, which he 
offered. Tupper said Marvin must have that. 
Marvin made Jackins an elegant acknowledg- 
ment, but he hesitated about leaving the others. 

When the train was about to start, Jackins 
called them all young rascals, and said next time 
they’d deserve to be thrashed, but he’d see what 
he could do. He hurried them into the caboose 
and at every station he lectured them on their 
folly. 

Doctor Shoreditch made them refund the price 
of their ride, and they gave Jackins a testimonial 
in the shape of a book, which Jackins looked at 
queerly and said he reckoned there was some 
mighty good reading inside. 

After this Jackins never passed the campus 
without a peculiar whistle, a sign that he 
remembered his friends, so that one afternoon a 
long wail from the throttle was something out of 
the ordinary. 

The boys stopped their tennis long enough to 
ask, “‘What’s up with Jackins?” 

That night at table the doctor remarked to the 
head - master, “I hear the North & West is 
about to institute the educational test among its 
employés. All who are found deficient will be 
dismissed.” 

“Tt only goes as far as an ability to read and 
write,” replied the younger man. “Few will 
lose by it.” 

“Yes. One exception, perhaps, with us— 
that’s Jackins. But he has been one of the most 
faithful and valued men in the service for thirty 
years, ever since this branch of the road was 
built. These reforms are often hard in individual 
instances.” 

Afterward Marvin, Gregory and Tupper went 
down to look for Jackins, who lived in a little 
bit of a house back of the station. From the 
door he could see his engine on the track. 

His wife made cookies for Doctor Shoreditch’s 


the lamp that should have shone above the/|there’s no use whining,” Gregory and Tupper | boys; now she was away and he sat on the step 
| did likewise, and followed down the platform as | alone. He laid his pipe down on the step and 
Perhaps he thought the wind had broken it— jauntily as possible to where Jackins’s engine | looked dejectedly across the rails at the shining 


brass bell and throttle. 

Marvin had suggested that unless Jackins 
mentioned the subject it would be better not 
to speak of it; but Tupper brought it about 
unconsciously by saying, ““What sort of a signal 
was that you gave us to-day? Was there any- 
thing wrong?” 

Jackins began his explanation circuitously : 
“When I was a boy we didn’t have all these 
schools and colleges and one thing and another 


| to learn people in my country. I lived near 
to the east, and spread its shell-like pink across | Marvin and Gregory replied with more/ where the people was called ‘crackers.’ My 
the still dreaming prairie. There was not a sign | vivacity than the occasion demanded, “Hello, | mother was a widder-woman, with three head 


o’ children to look out for, an’ the first thing I 


by in the night. The world was hushed and| Tupper’s eyes grew larger and graver as| remember is diggin’ alongside heF in the corn- 


patch. An’ by an’ by she grew weaker an’ 


| weaker— yo’ see she was sickly—an’ then there 


was more diggin’ for me by myself; *cause the 
children had to have something to eat an’ to 


Ollie | come down here four minutes later you’d found | wear, an’ it all had to come out of the ground. 
Not a ery could reach them through | lay under the lever of the drawbridge, her dress | the train gone, and then what would you have 


“They set up a school for three months in the 
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winter,” he proceeded. 
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“The children went, | the temporary estrangement added much to the gone to town, but who were interested in his 


but I didn’t have any time. Somebody had to | amount of work done. 
At Easter the friendship, which had been | heard the series of jubilant sounds blown hither 


stay around home. I picked up some spellin’ 


from the rest of ’em, an’ after a while mother likened to a triangle, threatened to go to pieces. 
died, an’ we stayed together until the youngest | Doctor Shoreditch thought seriously of arranging | 


COMPANION. 





examination, knew he had passed when they 


and thither from the whistle of the down train. 
S. EpGAR BENET. 


went off to the mines an’ my sister got a home | an explanation. Jackins, who had kept more | 


of her own. 


then fireman, then engineer, an’ engineer I’ve 
been ever since—for well-nigh thirty year. 
can’t think somehow o’ bein’ anything else.” 


never had much time for books. Not but what 
after I married Jane I mightn’t ’a’ learned some 
on the evenin’s instead o’ sittin’ still an’ hearin’ 
her talk; but I didn’t. And the consequence is 
I aint much of a reader; but I don’t know as 


They aint been an accident on the Short Line in 
all these years, unless we count Mr. Lawrens’s 
cow.”’ 

“It’s too bad,’”’ Tupper whispered. 

“Oh, no. It’s all right. When a company 
makes a rule all its men ought to abide by it. 


I} 


1/ 


I worked around until I found | secrets in the last four months than im all his life 
myself up here. I was a hand in the yards first, before, told Jane every night in the week that 


somebody ought to say something. 


| back and front doors. 
you I’ve got the biggest —”’ 
| sight of Marvin he stopped. 


| 
] 


| ball. 


| Asthe clock struck seven there was a scamper- | 
ing of feet up the steps, the door flew open and 
Tupper ran into the room. He held up a new 


book and shouted : 


The boys came back from the holidays on 
| Tuesday, and at night, as Jackins sat poring 

He took up his pipe, but laid it down again, over the paper and Mrs. Jackins was putting a 
and went on, apologetically, ‘You see, I’ve | batter to “rise,” there came at once a rap on the 


“T say,” called Gregory from the kitchen, “bet 
When he caught r 


The host was uncomfortable. The boys sat | 
I’m any the worse engineer on that account. | on opposite sides of the room and talked base- 


a oe 
MEASURE OF LIFE. 
The bee and butterfly 
Live longer in one active, sunny hour 
Than the poor tortoise in his torpid years. 
Richard Monckton Milnes. 


<o- 


One of the Carter Tribe. 


IDEON, Mrs. Fink’s hired man, had 
taken down the decayed stationary lad- 
| der which formed the entrance to the 


he had made another ladder. Upon this board 
Mrs. Fink, standing in her kitchen door, saw a 
| small boy performing agile and fearless antics. 


“Look here, Jackins, I’ve got the hardest | Balancing on the middle of it, he gave high 


aint sayin’ nothin’ against that. But—you see, | book I ever saw. I don’t believe the president jumps, coming down squarely on the springing 


I think a heap o’ that engine, as if it was a himself knows some of the words. Let’s begin. 


horse, an’ it will come strange to see anybody 
else cleanin’ the brasses an’ drivin’ her down the 
road. I reckon I can get plenty o’ work else- 
wheres, but when a man’s stuck to one thing for 
thirty years he wants to keep on to the end.”’ 

“When does the new rule go into effect ?”’ 

*“‘About April.” 

“Then you have nearly six months.” 

“Six months is an awful long time, Jackins,”’ 
said Tupper ; “‘couldn’t you brush up a bit ?” 

Jackins had hid the morning paper behind the 
door when he saw the boys coming. He drew it 
out and followed the head-lines with an awkward 
forefinger. 

“T was thinkin’ about it myself; an’ I got this 
paper that somebody throwed away an’ set to 
work. But all these words is strangers to me. 
Now an’ then I see some old acquaintances. 
Here’s a-n-d, w-a-s, b-e-e-n, an’ so an’ i-f. I 
remember them. But what’s this? A--b-i- 
t-r-a-t-i-o-n ?” 

“That’s arbitration. 
syllable at a time.” 

“Then again,” said Jackins, “‘the older yo’ 
are the harder it is to get things like this through 
yo’ head. That’s why I always tell you boys to 


You must take one 


study everything you can get hold of while yo’re | 


young.”’ 

Mrs. Jackins came up with a basket of sugar 
and spices on her arm. She entered into the 
subject at once. 

“T tell Jackins not to give up. Any man as 
can run a engine like him can learn to read a 
newspaper in five months. That’s all he’ll have 
to do. Just give a specimen of reading and 
writing. And as for figgers—I’d like to see 
man, woman or child ’at can keep ’count, add up 
and divide like him. I’m never bothered about 
accounts. Jackins keeps all my accounts in his 
head.’’ 

When Tupper asked for a drink of water and 
followed her back to the pump she continued : “I 
don’t let Jackins know, but this worries me a 
lot. There’s others’ll suffer beside us. Jackins’s 
sister didn’t do very well. We send so mucha 
month to her, poor thing! Then there’s my 
brother at the Home. . He’s crippled, and has to 
be where he can have doctor’s care constant. 
Jackins bought his entrance for a Christmas 
gift. Then we like to save a little to leave 


| We haven’t much time —” 


| When he saw his friends his kind little face 
He wished either Marvin or Gregory 


| grew red. 
had not been there. By and by he said: 


“T might as well own up. Jackins lets me 


help him twice a week with his reading. I[ 
| found a hard book and the doctor said I 
| might bring it. This isn’t my night, 
| but I didn’t expect to find 
anybody here.” 

“Nor I,” said Marvin. 

“Me, too,”’ said Gregory. 
| “And I didn’t tell you 
| fellows, because,’” Tup- 
|per went on, “I was 
afraid if Jackins failed 
you’d laugh. I intended 
to tell you afterward. 
I’ve felt pretty mean 
when you’ve both been 
so good helping me out, 
and all that.” 

Mrs. Jackins came in 
with flour on her hands 
jand an odor of spices 
| about her. 

“Look here, the lot of 
you,” she said ; “Jackins, 
too. If you don’t tell that 
| little fellow all about it, 
I'll tell myself. 

“Honey,” she called 
Tupper so sometimes, he 
was such a little chap, 
| “your friends have been 
doing just the same. Two 
| hours every week, and 
| Marvin’d say, ‘Jackins, 
be sure you don’t tell 
Gregory and Tupper,’ 
jand Gregory’d say, 
| ‘Jackins, don’t tell the 
| others,’ just like you’d 
| stand out, ‘O Jackins, 
| whatever you do, don’t 
tell ’em!’ And _here’s 
| poor Jackins been work- 
ing like mad, and so much 
| obliged to you all, and 
feeling so mean, knowing all the time and not 













“I DIDN’T HOOK °EM!” 


{ board, and flapping his arms and giving occa- 


behind when we’re gone. There’s Jackins’s | daring to tell; though how you kept it from each | sional whoops, till there was a sudden loud crack 


sister’s children.” 

On their way home the boys said Jackins 
ought to brush up and stick at it. There was 
nothing like sticking at it. If he only had 
somebody to give him a lift. 

The following day Tupper rapped on the door 
of the doctor’s study. When he came out he 
paused on the threshold long enough to say, 
“And if you please, Doctor Shoreditch, don’t 


mention it to the fellows. They’d laugh if he crossed the campus arm in arm. They sang one | on the board.”’ 


failed.” 

The next day Marvin, in closing a very 
dignified interview with the doctor, said, “I’d 
take it as a great favor, Doctor Shoreditch, if 
you would not consider it necessary to speak of 
this affair to Gregory or Little Tupper. Gregory 
has his opinion of things, you know.” 


other isa wonder. Girls couldn’t. Girls ’d told 
| each other long ago.” 

Marvin and Gregory did not go into detail. 
| Both told Tupper he was first-class, and then 
| they sat around the table while Jackins attacked 
|odd paragraphs in the new book in a very loud 
| voice, or wrote sentences with so much effort 
| that perspiration stood in beads on his forehead. 

For the first time in a long while the boys 


| of their most absurd songs, with Tupper’s shrill 

treble high above the others. 

| The head-master looked up from the heap of 

|exercises he was correcting. “Matters have 

arranged themselves,” he thought, and smiled 

good-naturedly as he went back to his work. 
Jackins’s examination came off in April. 


and a fall. 

Mrs. Fink hurried to the spot. Fear was in 
the little, pale, freckled face of the interloper. 
He stopped rubbing himself and stood up. 

“1 was tellin’ him he hadn’t ought to do it! I 
| was tellin’ him it ’d break and he’d get a 
| scoldin’!’’ he exclaimed, breathlessly. 

“You was telling who?” said Mrs. Fink. 
“W’y, that boy ’twas here. I seen him jumpin’ 
His voice trembled with his 





fright. 

“What boy?’ 
| sternly. 
| “That boy ’t lives there in the white house. | 
| He run home; run home hard; I seen him.” 
| ‘The elderly Pecks lived in the white house. | 
| Mrs. Fink stared at the child in dumb horror. 


Mrs. Fink demanded, rather 


The doctor replied with the pronounced gravity | Doctor Shoreditch’s boys had a half-holiday. Through a large hole in his trousers leg she saw 
which he sometimes observed toward Marvin, | They went up to town and waited around the | that his fall had scraped the skin from his knee 


“Certainly, my dear sir.” 
Gregory, when his request for an hour two 
evenings in the week had been granted, said 


| rooms in which the trial was held until Jackins 
| came out “‘passed.”’ 
Then there were a great many cheers and 


| cruelly. She believed that she ought to let him 
| suffer; but she took him by his dirty, hard little 
| hand and went toward the house. He mistook 


bashfully, “You see, Doctor Shoreditch, if you | shouts, and caps thrown up in air and struggles | her object. 


don’t mind, I hope you won’t say anything about 
this to Marvin and the little chap. It might 
strike them funny —”’ 

“Sir?” said Doctor Shoreditch. 

“T beg your pardon; but books and teaching 
and that are not—not —’”’ 

The doctor helped him out: ‘‘You have been 
doing better lately, Gregory.” 

Shortly after this a curious feeling manifested 
itself among Marvin, Gregory and Little Tupper. 
Each felt the others were keeping a secret which 
he must not share, and the secret, which was an 
open one to the faculty, might have been common 
property at any time. 

Tupper perhaps fared worst. He tried a 
variety of friendships, but he felt forsaken 
without the society of his big friends. As for 
Marvin and Gregory, the head-master declared 





for each to obtain his own, and a rush down to 
the station, where Jackins’s engine in a little 
while was made gay with bunting and looked as 
festive as possible. In fear and trembling Jackins 
had burnished all the brasses in the morning. 
If he succeeded, well—if not, it would be equally 
well to have the work properly done. 

Mrs. Jackins was on the train, very proud and 
happy. ‘There was more than the usual number 
of passengers. Doctor Shoreditch and some of 
the masters had gone up to hear the result of the 
trial. They scarcely knew whether they respected 
Jackins more for his thirty years of honest and 
painstaking work on the road, or for his courage 
in beginning so late the struggle with neglected 
opportunities. 

As for Jackins, he sent his engine speeding 
over the rails, and all the people who had not 





“I didn’t hook ’em!” he said, quaveringly. | 
“He give ‘em to me.” 

He jerked his head toward Gideon, visible in 
the barn, where he had been all the morning. 
Mrs. Fink looked down at the two great crow’s- 
egg apples bulging out in the boy’s pockets, and 
inwardly groaned. 

“Don’t open your mouth again!’ she com- 
manded. 

She sat him down in the kitchen, and got 
some salve and a bandage. 

“What's your name?” she asked. 

“Austin Carter.” 

“You belong to that family that’s moved into 
that old house down by the tannery? I thought 
80,” said Mrs. Fink, dryly. She had never seen | 
a more unprosperous little object. He was 
ragged, his hair needed cutting, and he was not 








corn-house, and left a long board to do duty till | 
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very clean. He looked up at her. His eyes 
were big and honest-looking and frightened. 

“You needn’t be afraid of me,” said Mrs. 
| Fink. “I’m going to fix your knee where you 
hurt it. Your ma don’t get any time to mend 
your clothes, does she ?”’ 

“T mend ’em,” said Austin. He twisted his 
| arm till he brought to view a hole in his sleeve 
| puckered together with white thread. Mrs. 

Fink laughed. 

“T’ll warrant there’s a raft of you!’’ she said. 

“There’s eight, er seven.” 

“Don’t you know whether there’s eight or 
seven? Can’t you count?” Heshook his head. 

“My goodness! And you’re nine years old if 
| you’re a minute. Why haint you been to 
| school ?” 

“I’ve been some; been in C’listy and Tarbox 
and Jef’son.”’ 

“Always moving around, aint you? Land, 
your pa pretends to be a carpenter, don’t he?” 

Austin nodded. His fuce was serious and 

immovable. She could not tell what he thought 
of her. If he felt any gratitude, he did not 
express it. 

“Here,” she said; 





she brought two ginger 
cookies from the buttery. 
“IT guess you was hungry 
what made you take the 
apples; you look about 
half-fed. You can have 
one any time, long as 
they’re on the ground.” 
The boy took the cookies 
and went out, leaving a 
crumby trail behind him. 

Gideon came in for 
Mrs. Fink’s directions as 
to the horse-stall he was 
repairing. He reckoned 
Mrs. Fink’s judgment a 
thing not to be ques- 
tioned. A widow, with 
a married daughter in a 
near town, she had man- 
aged her great farm as 
ably as her husband had. 
She planned her crops 
and sold them, and 
bought her farm imple- 
ments and her horses 
and cows. She did the 
work of her well-kept 
house because she had 
not patience with the lax 
ways of hired girls. She 
was capable, energetic, 
ambitious. 

“One of that tribe that’s 
moved into the old Husted 
house has been here,” she 
told Gideon, “breaking 
boards and stealing 
apples. Ragged and dirty 
and haint been sent to 
school, and haint any 
idea of law and order, 
nor manners, nor telling 
the truth. Such folks are 
a drawback to civiliza- 
tion!” Mrs. Fink read 
books in the winter even- 
ings, and liked an occa- 
sional intelligent diseus- 
sion of things. 

“Right you be,” said 
Gideon. “They won’t camp here long; they’ll 
be movin’ again before spring.” 

Two days later Mrs. Fink, on the way to the 
weaver’s with some carpet-rags, drove past the 
old Husted place. Her thrifty nature rose up in 
arms at sight of it. The Carters’ occupancy had 
already made its impression. Many things littered 
the yard; the gate lay on the ground; an old 
| quilt hung from a front window. 
| Several dirty children were to be seen. Mrs. 

Fink heard the sound of bare feet scurrying 
|after her. Austin had seen and followed her, 


| and climbed into the back of the open buggy. 


“Land! Go back and get your hat,’’ she said ; 
but Austin shook his head. He jumped up and 
down, displacing Mrs. Fink’s bonnet, and gave 
shrill whistles. She knew that the people they 
met grinned when they got past. So did Gideon 
when she drove into the yard. 

“Il guess you want to stay and get some 
supper ?”’ she said to Austin. “Don’t bob your 
head; say, “Yes, ma’am.’ If you have your 
supper here, I want you to earn it, Austin. 
Folks ought to want to earn what they have. 
You can pick up the splinters in the wood-house, 
where Gideon was chopping, and pile up that 
wood he’s brought in and thrown down there.” 

“Yeup,” said Austin. 

She would rather have had Gideon pile the 
wood properly, but she had an earnest motive. 
She made pauses in her own work to go with 
floury hands to talk to Austin. 

“You want to earn your way through this 
world,” she said. “Yes, you do, Austin. The 
folks that aint afraid of work, they’re the folks 
that amount to something. “Taint many of us 
that don’t have to work, and them that don’t 
aint nigh so well-off and happy as them that do. 

“Look at your pa!” she went on, when her 
biscuits were in the oven, bent on performing 
her duty fully and at all hazards. “He don’t 
amount to anything, does he? You can see 
yourself he don’t, Austin. He haint ever been 
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town councilman or schoo] trustee nor anything 
else? No, because his fellow-citizens haint had 
enough of an opinion of him to trust him “with 
any office. He’s shifless. He’s been moving 
around—been from pillar to post ; and haint had 


any comfort, nor been able to give his family | 


any. And it’s all owing to shif’lessness.”’ 

Gideon, waiting for his supper with a soapy 
shine on his face, looked entertained. Austin 
said ““Yeup” again serlously. He seldom smiled. 
But his face was flushed with his exertions, and 
his eyes looked bright. “I e’n work,” he said. 
*7’d just as lives work.” 

A lump rose in Mrs. Fink’s throat. ‘Well, 
come here now and wash your hands and face,” 
she said briskly, to conceal her feeling. 

Austin did not go home till after eight. He 
ate a large supper, and then fell into a heavy 
doze by the sitting-room stove. Mrs. Fink did 
not go on with the book she was reading to 
Gideon ; she took her knitting, and sat with her 
unoccupied eyes on Austin. He was so com- 
fortable, she hesitated long before she roused him. 

‘*Won’t your ma be worried about you?” she 
said; but Austin, rubbing his sleepy eyes, 
showed no concern as to that. “She don’t 
worry about you much, I guess. Here, you 
come off bareheaded.” 

She went and brought a little black woollen 
shawl and pinned it under his chin, and watched 
him trudge off in the darkness. 

‘“He’s like a little stray dog that comes round 
to be fed,” she said. ‘“‘He’s a poor little 
neglected thing, neglected body and soul! And 
he’s got the elements of a good boy inhim. He 
aint lazy; he took hold of that work like a 
major. And he’s affectionate. I'll read some 
out of the ‘History of the Northwest’ now.” 
But she paused with her hand on the page. 
“He’s going to school! He’s going to start in 
next week and go to school. I'll see to it 
myself.” 

“Tf you’re goin’ to give up farmin’ and goin’ 
into missionaryin’ for a stiddy thing,” said 
Gideon, with his wide grin, “‘w’y, I don’ know’s 
I can hinder it. *Twon’t be nigh so prof’table.” 

Austin came to see Mrs. Fink on Sunday 
afternoon, and again by appointment on Monday 
morning. Mrs. Fink saw that he was clean, 
mended the worst holes in his clothes, and went 
to school with him. Before the week was ended 
she had cut his hair and bought him some shoes 
and stockings and was making a suit of clothes 
for him out of some of Gideon’s old ones. 

In accordance with an agreement between 


Austin and Mrs. Fink, he worked on Saturdays: 


to pay for what she had given him. He piled 
wood, and watered the calves, and hauled corn- 
stalks to the barn in a wheelbarrow, and made 
bonfires of cumbering brush. Often Mrs. Fink 
worked with him, faithfully persisting in 
cautionary talk about shiftlessness. But she 
told him stories, too, stories of a mirthful kind. 

“T like to make him laugh,” she told Gideon. 
“He don’t look as though he’d ever laughed. 
Sometimes he looks about forty years old.’’ 

Austin came in after eight o’clock one night, 
without surprising Mrs. Fink or Gideon. She 
gave him a welcome always. She had ceased to 
ask him if his mother would not worry; she 
knew she never did; and she felt a sharp 
resentment toward the woman who could so 
ignore her child. There was by mutual agree- 
ment no speech concerning the rest of the 
“Carter tribe’? when Austin was at Mrs. Fink’s. 

He had come with an object. He waited in 
silence, swinging his legs from the lounge, till 
Gideon went out to the barn. 

“T broke that board,’ he said, without a 
preliminary, “‘first time I come up here. And I 
stole the apples.” 

“You’re a terrible funny child,” Mrs. Fink 
answered ; but she understood him. The lies he 
had told her in his first fear of her had lain in 
his memory; now that his trust in her was 
entire, he had come to clear his record. The 
honesty she had read in his face was an honesty 
of the soul. She went over to him, winking 
hard, and stroked his small shoulder. 

“Carter kid’s gone, eh?” Gideon said, coming 
back. ‘Wal, I s’pose you’ll miss him. He’s a 


clever little feller. It’s jest as I told you, they’re’ 


done with this town. Heard to-day they’re 
going to clear out this week and go to Torrey. 
Carter says business aint good here. Business! 
He haint tried to get none. Wuthless set!’ 

“Going to move?”’ Mrs. Fink echoed in pained 
surprise. The clock ticked off several minutes 
before she spoke again. 

“Worthless! Yes, they’re criminal. A man 
like that does more hurt than many a man that’s 
shut up in jail. What’ll become of him now? 
He won’t go to school any more. He’ll forget 
everything I’ve ever told him and be just like the 
rest of them. This’ll be the end of it!” 

“The kid, you mean ?”’ said Gideon, with vague 
sympathy. ‘To—be—sure; he’s a Carter.” 

Mrs. Fink, with a settling cloud on her face, 
slowly found her place in the “History of the 
Northwest.” “‘We’ve got to next to the last 
chapter, and I’m glad of it!’”’ she said, shortly. 

The next day she finished a pair of bright red 
mittens she had begun knitting for Austin. She 
had meant to make him a muffler, too, and she 
began that. She thought of him steadily, and 
her thoughts were heavy. 

““He won’t have anybody to have any kind of 
a guiding hand over him. He’ll goat loose ends, 





and grow up ignorant and shiftless, like his| scraping. ‘“Movin’ aint no harder work ’n what 


father. And he’s got as good natural qualities 
as any child; but they’ll be swamped in dirt and 
idleness and badness. The little feller !’’ 

Three days passed without Austin’s appearing ; 


|an unprecedented period. On the third Gideon 


told Mrs. Fink that the Carters were going to 
clear out the next day; they had hired Mel 
Hewitt’s team. She had finished Austin’s 
muffler, and she made a bundle of that and the 
mittens and some of her own handkerchiefs, and 
two pairs of stockings and a new cap, for which 
she made a trip to the store. “I’d have made 
him another suit of clothes if I’d known in time, 
to last him awhile,” she thought. 

All day she was alert for a sight or sound of 
him. Gideon went down-town after supper, and 
she sat, in her black silk,—there had been 
company to supper,—listening for the child’s 
step. She opened the door a little. 

“I’m afraid he’s sick. I’ll go down there in 
the morning,” she said, anxiously. 

She went with the lamp into the back entry to 
get a fresh knot for the fire. A basket of 
unironed clothes stood there. In it, curled up 
with his head and feet cramped. against the ends 
and the damp clothes pulled over him, was a 
small figure soundly sleeping—Austin. Mrs. 
Fink lifted the basket into the warm kitchen 
carefully, but the light woke him. He crawled 
out and settled himself in a chair. 

Mrs. Fink could not laugh, and she did not 
speak. She looked at him with a strained gaze, 
some faint comprehension of the truth creeping 
upon her. Austin looked contented and pleased. 

“T’m goin’ to stay here with you,” he said. 

“What ?” 

““W’y, I’m goin’ to stay here and live with 
you,” said Austin. ‘“They’re goin’ to Torrey 
to-morrow ; but [aint goin’, Iaint.’”” He appeared 
to deem the explanation full and sufficient ; he 
began to take off an old scarf he wore. 

“ Austin—wait,” said Mrs. Fink. “You want 
your folks to go off in the morning and leave 
you?” He nodded. “And you hid so as I 
couldn’t send you back?” He nodded again. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Fink, “I’ve got to send you 
back. You’ll have to go back, Austin.’ 

All the brightness fled from his trustful face. 
“T don’ want to!’ he pleaded. “I want to stay 
here with you. I’m goin’ to.’ 

*“Don’t!’”’ said Mrs. Fink, raising a hand as if 
he had struck at her. Now she knew why her 
disheartenment of the past three days had been 
so great. Something more there was in her 
feeling for the child, something stronger and 
sweeter than she had fully known. 

“What did I ever see him for?” she said to 
herself, rebellious against the hardness of it all. 

To Austin she said, without looking at him, 
“T can’t let you stay, Austin. *Twouldn’t be 
right. You’re too little to understand about it, 
but you’ll have to go with your folks. You 
belong to them; you don’t belong to me. I’ll 
go down home with you, Austin.” 

“T’ye.done wrong! I’ve done wrong!” she 
groaned to herself. “I’d never ought to let him 
come here. How am I going to stand it?” 

She went and put on her bonnet and shawl, 
and got Austin’s bundle. 

“There’s some little things in here for you, 
Austin. Come, I’m going,” she said, and 
Austin, who had dumbly watched her, followed 
her out into the damp, warmish January night. 
She walked fast, and turned her eyes away. 

“Can’t I take hold your hand?” he said, 
miserably. He began to cry in a stifled way. 
She had never known him to cry before. 

“I’m holding up my skirt, the ground’s wet,” 
she answered in a voice not her own; her throat 
felt rigid. ‘Oh, my goodness,’ she whispered ; 
“oh, my goodness !”” 

“Maybe I can say something to them,” she 
thought, as she hurried on, Austin stumbling 
after her. ‘Maybe I can get them to promise to 
let him go to school right along, and keep him 
clean.” <A light from the window showed her 
the way through the Carters’ disorderly dooryard. 
Carter, in much astonishment, came to the door, 
and set a chair for Mrs. Fink. He paid small 
attention to Austin. 

The sound of dish-washing in the next room 
ceased, and Mrs. Carter came in. She was a 
weak-faced, slatternly woman. ‘The rooms were 
full of the greasy fumes of supper. Various 
other members of the Carter family gathered, 
and stared openly. There were some boxes and 
a barrel, suggestive of moving, but it appeared 
that most of the disreputable goods were to be 
carted in a miscellaneous heap. 

“Austin came up to see me, and I thought I’d 
come down home with him,” she began. Mrs. 
Carter went into the kitchen and came back with 
a frying-pan and a knife, and loudly scraped it. 

“Austin’s spent a big share of his time up 
there to your house,” she said, half sullenly. 

“T didn’t know you had any objections,’ Mrs. 
Fink answered. 

“T aint sayin’ we had any objections,” Mrs. 
Carter rejoined. “I guess if you’d ever known 
what ’twas to have seven young ones round 
under your heels the hull time, you wouldn’t ’a’ 
made no objections to their bein’ out o’ your sight 
some the time. Seems as if I’d go crazy!” 

“Wife’s kinder upset,” Carter explained, 
pacifically, “‘she’s got so much extry work jest 
now, an’ all.” 

“T aint no more upset ’n I ever be,’ Mrs. 
Carter retorted, sharply, above the racket of her 
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I have all the time. With such a fam’ly as I! listening to such a charge, there seems to be a 


got, an’ a man ’t aint never doin’ much, I haint 
got nothin’ to look forrerd to but slavin’. I 
aint likely to complain 0’ somebody doin’ a little 
somethin’ for one the young ones. I guess it 
haint burt you none, what little you’ve done. 
You’ve give him a few meals an’ a suit o’ clothes, 
an’ what’s that? It aint nothin’, for you. 
You’re a rich woman, without no cares an’ no 
claims on you. An’ look at us.” 


She tossed the pan clatteringly to the kitchen | 


table, and sat down and folded her bare arms. 

“He aint our’n, anyhow,” she said, indicating 
Austin. “He aint one o’ our own. He's 
Joseph’s brother’s boy, an’ his folks are dead, 
and he hadn’t nowhere to go but the poorhouse, 
an’ we took him. We've done as well by him as 
we could, an’ I know that aint much, but what 
you goin’ to do when you haint nothin’ to do with? 

“We couldn’t ben blamed a bit if we hadn’t 
took him,’’ she went on. ‘To think o’ the rich 
folks there is that haint nobody to do for! Not 
a chick nor child. It riles me, fairly. Such 
folks could take some the load off from poor folks 
like us. An’ when it comes to bein’ a child we 
took out o’ charity, an’ wa’n’t able to, w’y, I 
don’ know as we can be blamed for feelin’ 
aggravated at well-off folks that could take him, 
if they wanted to, an’ never feel it,” she ended, 
querulously, and went back to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Fink followed her, her stiff silk cutting a 
wide swath in the dirt on the floor. 

“You don’t mean that you’d let me have 
Austin?” she said. 

“T don’ know why I don’t,” was the response. 
“T’d be a fool if I didn’t.’ 

*‘She’s sort o’ upset,’ Carter repeated, apolo- 
getically. ‘“But—I don’ know—if you was 
willin’ to take him an’—an’ do right by him —” 

“I'll do right by him,” said Mrs. Fink, 
tremulously. “He might as well go back with 
me to-night. He can come down in the morning 
and say good-by, and I’ll send you down some 
clothes of mine, Mrs. Carter, and something 
else, maybe; I haint got my purse with me.” 

The Carters would have kept her, with grate- 
ful talk; but she took Austin by the hand. 

Outside, in the light of the cluttered dooryard, 
they stopped for a moment and looked into each 
other’s faces; then they went on, tightly hand 
in hand. EmMA A. OPPER. 
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Dowers and Marriage Settlements. 


HE customs of America in regard to mar- 
riage were formed and settled by the early 
colonists when large fortunes were almost 

unknown, and when the chances and opportu- 
nities for success were excellent for everybody. 
A boy approaching manhood did not expect help 
from his parents. His capital was his own 
courage and energy, and to these he could safely 
trust for his future. 

The results of this system in a rich, new country, 
with room for every one, have been excellent. 
Mutual affection and high-heartedness have 
proved a thousand times to be quite sufficient a 
dower in a land where only industry was needed 
to secure comfort, or even wealth. 

Seeing this method so successful here, young 
people in America hear almost with horror of all 
the worldly considerations and material huckster- 
ing that surrounds marriage in Europe. They 
read of the English girls’ “‘settlements,’’ of the 
French girls’ dot, with a feeling almost of con- 
tempt. They say proudly to themselves: ‘We are 
not married for money. ‘The American men are 
content—are glad—to take us without a penny.” 

Of course they fail to remember that in 


Europe the circumstances differ very much from | 
There are in the Old World few new | 
or growing places where a young man has a/| 
chance to push his fortunes. The professions | 
and industries are terribly crowded, and a man | 


our own. 


will think himself lucky if he has, before he is 
forty, secured an income large enough to marry 
upon. It is plain, that unless the parents gave 
their children some help, there would be few 
marriages among the young people at all. 

It will not do in Europe to marry upon love 
and hope, and leave the rest to chance. Such 
risks are taken every day in America, but in 
Europe experience has proved too plainly that 
the chances are ten to one that such rash young 
people are likely to come in a little while to 
actual want. It is for this reason that European 
parents show their real and practical affection for 
their children by setting aside money for dowers 
and marriage settlements. 

In France, among even the very poorest 
people, parents begin to save for the children as 
soon as they are born. They save for their sons 
as well as their daughters, so that they may 
have a chance to marry and be happy while they 
are young. To a French parent the custom of 
Americans of spending their whole income seems 
shockingly selfish and improvident. ‘They say: 

**You think I am mercenary and hard-hearted, 
but I think it is you who are mercenary and 
selfish. You spend all your income, and accustom 
your children to a luxurious method of life; then 
when they are old enough to be married you 
have nothing to give them, and they either have 
to wait a long time for their happiness, or else if 
they marry they must begin life on a scale very 
different from the one you have accustomed them 
to, and they suffer in consequence.” And 








good deal of reason in the Frenchman’s point of 
view. 

In England all parents look with dread upon 
the possibility of a daughter being left unprovided 
for. In America the experience is common. 
Every one can remember frequent cases of 
women suddenly widowed, finding themselves 
and their children cast penniless on the world, 
or a man’s misfortunes or recklessness dragging 
his family into the bitterest poverty. 

When a girl is about to be married in England 
her parents endeavor to make her future as safe 
as they can. They give her as much money as 
they can afford, and this they settle upon her and 
her children in such a way that it is difficult for 
any one to deprive her of it. Even she herself 
cannot waste it in foolishness, because there are 
trustees appointed to look after her interests and 
guard them even from herself. 


The Husband’s Share. 


Nor are the girl’s parents contented with this 
alone. They demand of the man she is to 
marry that he settle also a certain sum upon her. 
It is sometimes a little inconvenient for him to 
do this, and he does not always feel willing to 
meet all their demands, but the lawyers arrange 
and discuss it until an agreement is reached. 

After all, the husband has lost nothing. He 
still has the income from his settlements, and in 
ease he should fall into misfortune, there is 
always this sum set aside for the support of his 
family. Knowing that they are not to be plunged 
into beggary by his ruin, he can face the future 
with more confidence and courage. 

In many circumstances the system of marriage 
settlements proves its virtues. Recently there 
died in England a man who was worth more 
than a million pounds. He had a wife and two 
fine sons, but he left his entire fortune to other 
people. His own family were not even mentioned 
in his will, though both wife and sons were 
worthy of every respect. 

The system of settlements makes such an 
injustice impossible. A bad man could not leave 
his family penniless when he had signed contracts 
giving them a fixed portion of his fortune. 

A great banker in London had a daughter 
who was about to be married. He offered to 
give her an ample income every year instead of 
a dower, but the man she was to marry declined 
and because of this dispute the marriage came 
very near being broken off altogether. An 
American girl would probably have been so 
incensed at such an exhibition of what seemed 
mere greed that she would have broken the 
engagement, and would have considered herself 
well rid of so palpable a fortune-hunter. 

The English woman felt differently. She was 
quite accustomed to hearing such matters freely 
discussed, and probably considered her betrothed 
justified in the stand he took in the matter. 
However that may have been, the banker 
yielded. He settled a handsome dower upon his 
daughter, who promptly married. 

Within a very few years circumstances entirely 
unforeseen at the time of the marriage brought 
about a financial panic and the father failed, 
losing everything. The only member of his 
family who retained any fortune was the married 
daughter, whose dower was safe in solid invest- 
ments, such as real estate, which the panic 
did not touch, and she was able to assist her 
kinspeople very materially with that same dowry 
over which there had been so much dispute. 

Even among the poorest classes in England 
there is a feeling that it is a good thing for the 
woman to bring money into the marriage, and a 
girl who goes out early to work for her living 
begins at once to lay by as much of her savings 
as she can spare, knowing that she is much more 
likely to marry well if she can show a good 
balance in the post-office savings-bank. It is 
not that she is married for her money, for usually 
her husband refuses to touch her little hoard, 
but the best and most successful workingman 
is inclined to prefer the girl who has a solid 
proof of her own thrift and energy, and he 
prefers a woman who, in case of accident or 
sickness befalling him, has something to fall 
back on. 


French Horror of Poverty. 


The French are even more exacting in such 
matters than the English, and so are all the 
Continental nations. They havea perfect horror 
of helpless poverty, and parents do not hesitate 
to use their authority to prevent their children 
running a risk by imprudent marriages. In all 
classes of society a girl must have a dower, and 
aman must be able to prove to his betrothed’s 
parents that he can support a wife. 

American young people are apt to think it a 
tyrannical law which forbids French people to 
marry without the consent of their parents, but 
they should remember that French fathers and 
mothers think it no hardship to economize for 
twenty years so that they may be able to marry 
their daughters well and start them comfortably 
in life. So, after all, it seems only just that they 
should be given some authority in regulating their 
children’s marriages. 

In this country it is common to see girls brought 
up very luxuriously, obliged after marriage to live 
in the most economical fashion, giving all their 
youth to an unending struggle with the petty 
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details of housekeeping on very inadequate means. 
Their children are obliged to forego the advan- 
tages of education, and the mother herself has 
little time to give to them, so absorbed is she in 
the effort to make her meagre means suffice for 
their clothing and food. 

Such a condition of affairs seems very shock- 
ing to European parents. They consider it far 
better to deny themselves and their children 
superfluous indulgences, in order that those 
children when they marry may not have all 
their young years and their early married life 
embittered by a narrowness of means to which 
they are unaccustomed. 

Their point of view includes, too, the question 
of a woman’s dignity and independence. They 
think that a man is apt to have more respect and 
consideration for a woman who brings her share 
of goods into the family treasury; who is not 
altogether dependent upon his bounty for her 
income, and who is capable of supporting her 
children in case he is disabled. 

The old standard jokes of the comic papers in 
this country about the wife who dreads to tell 
her husband that the flour-barrel is empty, or 
the husband who says, ““More money! Why, 
where is that half-dollar I gave you two months 
ago?” would not be understood in countries 
where dowers and marriage settlements were 
the rule. The woman would never think of 
fretting over such matters, because she would 
know either that she had furnished half the 


family income, or that her settlements gave her | 


a legal right to a part of her husband’s money. 
These are points of view that have probably 
been quite overlooked by those who consider the 
European marriage customs as mercenary and 
unromantic. Young people in the Old World are 
as romantic as any here. They are much more 
concerned with thoughts of love than of dowers 
or settlements. It is the parents who interest 
themselves in the financial details, and because 
American fathers and mothers leave their chil- 
dren’s futures so much to chance, parents in 
Europe do not hesitate to accuse them of selfish 
carelessness. ELIZABETH BISLAND. 


The Breath of Allah. 
N getting back from my jaunt with the 
Nawas Yagup, we found that an 


In Six Chapters.—Chapter IV 
O 
Egyptian, named Mehemet Faiz, had 


arrived from Mokalla, bringing two letters from 





my brother—one a letter of introduction to the 
Nawas, and the other a personal letter forme. | 

“At Aden Brooks had hired this man, Mehemet, | 
to come up to the Hadramut and enter the | 
Nawas’s service, at ten mohurs, or about seventy 
dollars, a month. 

“*He is not an educated man,’ Brooks wrote 
to me, ‘but he has a working knowledge of 
marine steam-engines, and seems to be a fair 
machinist. He is a tractable old fellow, and I 
think that in a month or two you can make him 
so familiar with the ice-machine, the water- 
motors and the small dynamo that he will be 
able to keep them in running order.’ 

“I liked Mehemet from the first. He spoke 
not only Arabic, but English, for the first 
engineer and captain of the steamer on which 
he had served for eleven years were both 
Englishmen. He was, he told me, fifty-one 
years old; his hair was white, but his eyesight 
and hearing were perfectly good. Our devices 
interested him greatly, though several of them 
were mysterious to him at first. 

“T put him in charge of everything at once,— 
for that is the best way to give instruction,— 
merely telling him'to call me whenever he had 
difficulty, and he called me pretty often for a 
while. Whenever he did so, I took great pains 
to explain every point carefully and repeatedly. 
He did not resent my efforts to teach him, as 
some elderly men might have done, on account 
of my youth. 

“With Mehemet Faiz in charge of the eight 
Arab workmen who attended to the windmills, 
the ice-making and the lift, I had more leisure 
than ever. But soon a new diversion presented 
itself, in which I soon became wholly immersed. 

“‘While we were in the workshop one morning, 
on the lower floor of the great house, we heard 
outcries from the rear courtyard, and looking 
out, beheld a singular spectacle. The excessively 
corpulent old lady, Hirfa, the Nawas’s mother, 
was there, standing on a kind of small turn- 
table, surrounded by eight tall charcoal braziers, 
all aglow. She appeared to have on only one 
long, coarse garment, which had a kind of hood 
that partly protected her face from the heat. 
Near by stood three long-bearded Arabs, one of 
whom, by means of a crank which connected 
with the turntable by a long wooden log, was 
turning the table and the old woman. 

“At first sight I thought they were really 
roasting her, for the eight large, high braziers 
made a complete circle of fiery heat about her, 
within which she was revolving like a goose on a 
spit. The old lady’s outcries completed my 
impression, for she was howling and raging 
tremendously. Her cries and the sight of so 
much fire excited me not a little ‘Chal 
Mehemet!’ I exclaimed. ‘For heaven’s sake, 
what do you make of all that ?’ 

“The old engineer went into the courtyard 
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and spoke to one of the Arabs. I picked up a 
sledge and followed him. Sultaness Hirfa had 
been very civil to me, and I had a mind to do 
some hard fighting for her. But Mehemet 
turned back to meet me. 

** *Tt’s her doctors,’ said he, with a smile. 

“**Her doctors |’ 

“*Beyond doubt. They are trying to reduce 
the old lady’s flesh.’ 

‘Great Cesar!’ I exclaimed. 
ness!’ 

“*Wellah, but they are very ignorant, these 
Arab hakamin ; they know no better method 
than to melt her down a little. These people 
have no prudence in diet,’ he continued. ‘The 
women get very fat from indolence and over- 
eating; then their doctors come in and roast 
them, with the notion of melting it out.’ 

‘Oh, 1 can easily believe you,’ I said. ‘I’ 
believe anything you like of such doctors!’ 

“But the old sultaness’s outcries disturbed me 
sadly ; it is terrible to hear a woman crying out 
so. It came into my mind that electricity and a 
regulated diet would probably be much better 
for her than roasting. So I set to work that 
very forenoon and wound twelve spools of 
induction coil for transforming the direct electric 
current from the dynamo to a pulsatory current 
which is better adapted for medical use. The 
strength of the direct current had also to 
be reduced and regulated by means 
of a safety check, or rheostat, 
which I easily managed by 
interposing electric light 
bulbs in the circuit. 

“T worked four days, 
testing my induced or trans- 
formed currents, experi- 
mentally, on myself as I 
went on. Nearly every 
one enjoys the sensation 
produced by the pulsatory 
current. It is powerfully 
stimulating to all the vital 
processes of the body. It 
seems to jollify the entire 
organism. 

**T placed my coils, 
switches and rheostat in 
trim, and also some make- 
shift electrodes which I 
rigged up from tin, cork 
and two cotton handker- 
chiefs, and then broached 
the subject to the Nawas. 
He had seen electricity 
administered medically in 
Paris, and thought well of 
the idea. 

***You will never prevail 
on the old ssit—madam— 
to touch it,’ said he, laugh- 
ing. ‘But I will mention 
the matter to her immedi- 
ately.’ Entering the eleva- 
tor he ascended to the upper 
story, a carefully guarded 
precinct of the house to 
which I was never invited. 

“Somewhat, I confess, to 


‘What foolish- 


“SHE 


| back for more by afternoon, or the next day. 
Instead of going to the Tomb of Hud, they 
came, hot-foot, to the hakim Amerikaner. 
| “The Sultaness Hirfa also desired a treatment 
three times a day; and to shield her from the 
| motley throng, I carried the wires up to the 
Nawas’s apartments. I really think that elec- 
| tricity was beneficial in the Nawasa’s case; and 
she thought so till her superstitions were roused. 
“With my present experience of the East, I 
should know better than to undertake a thing of 
| Chat ‘sort in a Mohammedan country, unless I 
| were backed up by Gatling guns. Unwittingly 
| I was making enemies of the mollahs, the old, 
| long-bearded Arab doctors and the seyyids. In 
perfect innocence of a wish to offend, I roused 
their envy and malignity. The mollahs began 
| to utter anathemas against me, and threaten my 
‘patients’ in the name of Allah and the prophet ; 
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|inclined to preserve a considerable distance 
between us, particularly while I held the wires, 
though he conversed and laughed as usual. 

“I was not so much surprised as grieved that 
the old sultaness did not come down for her 
treatment next morning, for I had entered into 
the new application of electricity with great 
interest. Not only did she fail me, but only a 
few sick Arabs came to the workshop below, 
and I recollect that a number of staring mollahs 
were hanging about the house. 

“Throughout the forenoon I was busy with 
Mehemet Faiz, recharging the reservoir of the 
ice-machine with ammonia gas, but in the after- 
noon went out for a ride with the Nawas along 
the valley, past Kabr Hud. He related other 
legends concerning the tomb and the often 
varying number of the round black stones on the 
grave. One of these stones, he said, was once 

found on the roof of his house, 
having migrated thither of its 
own accord ! 

**A mark of special favor to 
you, prince, as the descendant of 
Aud,’ I replied. 


“The Nawas seemed not 
unwilling that I should really 
think so. 


“*Is the black stone still at 
your house?’ I asked. 

**Ah, no,’ he replied. “That 
oceurred in my father’s time, 
and he ordered it to be carried 
back to the tomb—on account of 
the mollahs.’ 

“I had suddenly conceived the 
idea of using the black stone 
from the grave of Hud to give 
countenance to my electrical 
machine. I fancied that its 
presence there, purporting to be 
a token of the favor of the 
prophet, would restore the faith 
of the old sultaness, Hirfa. 

“Could I not procure one of 
the black stones? The scheme 
took form in my mind very 
quickly; for I believed that 
electricity was a good thing, and 
that the only obstacle to its use 
was the wretched superstition 
and jealousy of the mollahs and 
seyyids. It was fair enough, I 
thought, to offset one of their 
wretched superstitions against 
another and thus nullify both. 
But no true scientist will ever 
make use of imposture, be the 
end in view never so good. As 
for me, I erred, and I was made 
to suffer terribly for my error. 

“With the Nawas Yagup him- 
self I was wholly frank, for on 
our way back I unfolded a great 
enterprise to him—nothing less 
than the use of electricity to 
make his little kingdom in the 
Hadramut the seat of a great 
Mohammedan shrine, to which 
thousands of pilgrims from all 


my surprise, and, I think, also to the astonish- |and about this time a foolish mistake which I parts of Asia and Africa would come, bringing 


ment of the Nawas himself, the old Arab lady 
assented without urging or argument. Perhaps 
her faith in her Arab doctors had grown weak. 
She came down the elevator with the Nawas and 
two old aunties nearly as corpulent as herself, 
while half a dozen Somalese slaves, bringing 
fans, sandals and cups, descended in attendance ; 
for this Arab sultaness of the Hadramut lacked 
not for all that sort of Iuxury. 


“The blacks covered the floor of the work- | 


shop with rugs, and hung up curtains at the two 
doors. Meantime I had put the dynamo in 
operation. Keeping the actual mechanism of 
the apparatus as much out of view as possible, I 
sought first to give my patients confidence by 
letting them see me take the current myself. 
“The Nawas good-naturedly remained by and 


assisted me to apply the electrodes—one to the | 


sole of the old ssit’s very plump brown foot, 
and the other to the nape of her neck. All the 
while she kept her eyes searchingly on my face 
and seemed somewhat excited, but did not 
flinch for a moment; and when I had gradually 
admitted the current from the secondary coil till 
the electricity was entering her body at full 
strength, I had the satisfaction of seeing a most 
beatific expression overspread her shiny round 
face. 

“ *Better than the fire-cure, Nawasa?’ I pres- 
ently asked her. 

““‘Va Allah yesellimt, Sid Deel,’ — Lord 
give thee peace, Master Dill,—she replied, very 
prettily. ‘It is firdaus’—paradise. 

“T did not deem it expedient to continue the 
treatment for more than ten minutes at first ; 
then I had to treat the two old aunties in the 
same manner. Moreover, I improved the oppor- 
tunity to enjoin temperance in diet and a rigid 
abstinence from large meals of fat mutton; but 
I dare say that they gave my lecture little heed, 
for I heard them snickering and crying, ‘Ya 
Rubby !’—O Lordy !—to each other aside. 

“There are cures which appear to need no 
advertising. Within forty-eight hours our work- 
shop was overrun by sick Arabs. I might have 
held a clinic, and, in fact, was obliged to hold 
one. The difficulty was that they liked the 


electrical treatment so well that they all came he laughed a little shamefacedly. But he was| 


made cost me the confidence of the Nawasa. 

“The old lady had come down, rather late in 
the afternoon, to the fourth floor to receive her 
third daily treatment, although usually she 
was very prompt. The electrodes were applied 
as usual, but dusk fell while yet she sat receiving 
the current; for finding that it agreed with her, 
| I had ventured to lengthen the period to fifteen, 
and even twenty minutes. 

“When at length I removed the electrodes I 
| chanced to bring the metallic parts in contact, 
and although the voltage of our dynamo was 
low, the current strength was considerable, and 


consequently, as I separated them, a stream of | 


bright Liue sparks was emitted. In the gathering 
| dusk this may have been alarming to one who 
| knew nothing of such phenomena. 

“The Nawasa started sharply, with an eldrich 
lery. ‘Sid Decl, what’s that?’ she gasped. 

“Tt amused me. I did not fully consider the 
extent of her terror; and out of mere fun I 
touched them again and waved them up and 
down, crackling aud sparkling m the darkened 
room; for I thought that [ could explain it all to 
her next moment. But she instantly leaped to 
her feet, and in spite of her great weight, ran 
| headlong into the curtained archway of the 
| entrance to the apartment, screaming, ‘Nar el 
| Sheitan!’—fire of the Evil One! 

“*But, Nawasa!’ I exclaimed, dropping the 
wires and attempting to place myself before her. 
‘It is nothing—nothing but Nar el Ard’—tire 
| of the earth. Then, thinking to make it plainer 
| to her Moslem comprehension, I said that it was 
|*‘Nefess Allah,’—breath of Allah,—and ‘Ruh 

| Allah,’ or ‘Omr -Allah,’—spirit, or life of 
| Allah,—for the cure of human diseases. 

“*Then will it consume you, Nazrany!’ she 
cried, and dodging from me as if I had been the 
| Evil One himself, she escaped into the hall and 
| beat a speedy retreat to her own apartments. 
“Nawas Yagup was out at the time; but as 
| soon as he had come in I told him what had 
occurred and showed him how the sparks would 
play between the two poles of the machine. 
| “He started somewhat ridiculously himself, at 

first seeing them ; then observing my amusement, 








| fees, gifts and offerings in gratitude for cures! 
“*But they would not accept the treatment,’ 
| said the Nawas. 
| “*They would if we carried the terminals for 
the electrodes through holes drilled in numbers 
of those black stones from the Tomb of Hud, 
which should be displayed in the pavilions for 
the sick,’ I said. 
| “He gasped at the irreverence, but meditated, 
| and then said, ‘You are a man of many thoughts.’ 
| “*Why not?’ said I. ‘Electricity is the 
energy of Allah, and you need have no scruple 
in using it to cure the ills of human life.’ 

“He grinned at this way of putting it. No 
| doubt he was thinking mainly of the vast wealth 
which goes to the powerful cliques of priests who 
control the shrines at Mohammedan sanctuaries. 
His black, keen eyes almost closed, and his lips 
gave little smacks of satisfaction as I talked on 
the prospects. The contemplated imposture no 
longer troubled him in the least. 

***Go ahead,’ he exclaimed in a low tone, ‘but 
proceed cautiously !’ 

“So [ ‘went ahead.” My motive was not a 
selfish one. I liked handling electricity; if the 
‘shrine’ succeeded it would not benefit me. It 
might cure many of the sick, and I was pleased 
with the idea of playing on their superstitions 
| for their own good. 

“In proceeding, I went contrary to the advice 
of my best and probably my only real friend in 
the Hadramut, Mehemet Faiz. The old engineer 
had heard something which the seyyids had said, 
and in the privacy of our workshop that evening 
he remarked to me that it was better to leave all 
sick Arabs to Allah. 

“Full of my scheme, I paid little attention to 
this hint. My first desire was to get possession 
of a number of those round, ‘migratory’ black 
stones from the grave of Hud; and | could hit on 
no expedient save to go myself at night and carry 
them away. 

“Accordingly, after the great house had grown 
quiet one night, and all the slaves and camel-men 
were in their karbs, I procured an old date 
hamper and set off along the camel-way for 
Kabr Hud.” C. A. STEPHENS. 

(To be continued.) 
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Current Topics. 


The autumn paradox in school and college: 
To reach the heights of fame, fall on the ground, 
with a football under you, just over your oppo- | 
nents’ line. 


Serious injuries sometimes result from 
trifling scratches made with an inky pen, accord- 
ing to the London Lancet ; but it is a question | 
if more mischief-making bacteria do not often | 
lurk in a writer’s sentiments than in his ink. 


| “tent shows.” 
| proper attitude of good citizens toward such 





It is announced that the special United 
States commissioner to the Paris exhibition of 
1900 has secured one-quarter more space than | 
was originally allotted to this republic. It is 
now in order for the United States to see that 
the country is not represented there by space 
only. 


The Director of Public Works in the 
Pennsylvania city of Allegheny has hit upona 
plan for getting rid of the numerous and pugna- 
cious English sparrows. He will turn loose a 
lot of German starlings, which are natural 
enemies of the sparrows. This may shortly 
create a demand for some feathered enemy of 
the starling. 


A Kansas editor cails a halt in the matter 
of hygienic and sanitary worries and scares. He 
holds that people are driven to death by taking 
too much careful care of their health, and using 
so many nostrums. ‘Give us a rest,” quoth he. 
“Keep your body clean and comfortable, eat a 
moderate supply of wholesome food, occupy 
yourself with cheerful work, and forget all about 
your health.’ 


Planning to help a poor family, who 
lived on broken victuals gathered from door to 
door, a good woman gave the mother a day’s 
work and paid her a dollar. Two or three days 
later, says the New Unity, the woman called to 
express her gratitude. The children had always 
wanted to go to the matinée, and the dollar had 
taken them all! 

Sometimes ‘‘the destruction of the poor is their 
poverty.” Again, as in this case, it is their 
idiocy. day "2 

The national flag is cheapened by making 
it common, says a newspaper critic who does 
not approve of the display of the flag over the 
schoolhouse every day. This is not only unphil- | 
osophical, so far as theory is concerned, png 
experience shows it to be an error of judgment. | 
A sacred thing is not cheapened by fulfilling one | 
part of its mission, namely: the inspiring of 
reverence by sight as well as by thought. ‘“‘For- 
ever float that standard sheet.’ 

The Kentucky Bankers’ Association, 
recently in session in Frankfort, voted that at its 
future banquets ladies should sit at the tables, 
and no wine should be served. One of the 
relics of semibarbarism is the prevalent custom 
of admitting ladies to balconies in time to hear 
after-dinner speeches while inspecting the rem- 
nants of the feast and inhaling the cigar smoke 
of the well-fed men. “Ladies cannot attend 
public dinners where wines, liquors and cigars 
are served, and the Kentucky bankers have 
made a wise and manly choice in voting that 
they will henceforth have the ladies ‘‘as the only 
stimulant.”’ 





The latest report of Dr. W. T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
covers the year ending June 30, 1896. In the 
schools and colleges, public and private, there 
were then enrolled 15,997,197 pupils—an increase 
in one year of 308,575. As only 1,531,826 of 
these were in private institutions, parochial and 
otherwise, the friends of public schools can 
contemplate the situation with composure. But 
the order of the day which may still be pressed 
upon the committee of the whole people as 
“urgent” is a steady improvement in our educa- 
tional methods. The quantity looks handsome; 
the quality must be judged by the general 
character of our population. 





A peculiar property of slang is that a 
word which fits a distasteful person may at the 
same time characterize a whole obnoxious class. 
The noun “faker,” for instance, means, accord- 
ing to the Century Dictionary, a thief, or a 
person who deals in worthless merchandise, or a 
hanger-on of the theatrical profession; and 
under its comprehensive shelter one feels justified 
in arraying the cheap tricksters who flock, self- 
invited, to agricultural fairs, to peddle useless 





wares, exploit gambling games, or give vulgar 


THE YOUTH’S 
It is easy to determine the) 


persons, who menace order, insult decency, and 
corrupt the young and thoughtless; and the 
most cheering news we hear from the fairs of 
the present season is of an earnest and general 
effort to shut the ‘“‘fakers’’ out. 

The experiment of putting a woman in 
charge of a part of the street-cleaning work in 
Chicago pleases the sweepers. One of them 
said, through an interpreter, “We like the 
woman. She doesn’t curse and swear at us. 
Man foreman drive us around like slaves and 
call us bad names. ... She say, ‘How do?’ 
and other nice things, and then we do good 
work. She see it and say so. That make us 
feel good, and we work more.” You can get 
better work even out of a dumb beast by being 
kind to him; much more out of a man, as this 
woman’s dealings with unpromising material | 
abundantly show. 


<> 
> 





TRUTH. 


Sunshine cannot bleach the snow, 
Nor time unmake what poets know. 
Emerson. 


we 
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A Great Temperance Reformer. 


Gen. Neal Dow, who died recently at Portland, 
Maine, in the ninety-fourth year of his age, was 
the most conspicuous leader in temperance reform 
in this country. | 

The idea of wholly prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage originated in 
Maine, and was first embodied in what for many 
years was known as “the Maine law.” 

It is just sixty years ago that Neal Dow and | 
his associates appeared before the Maine legisla- | 
ture, bearing a memorial drawn by Gen. James | 
Appleton of Portland, asking | 
for the enactment of that law. | 
The memorial was rejected. | 
Neal Dow kept up the agita- 
tion, however, and was 
greatly helped by the excite- 
ment attending the so-called 
Washingtonian movement, 
the object of which was to| 
reclaim the intemperate. The 
difficulty of trying to reform drunkards, while | 
nothing was done to restrain the saloons from | 
making drunkards, impressed so many minds 
that Neal Dow’s demand for the legal proscrip- 
tion of the traffic found increased support. 

He traveled about the state, urging the reform, 
and did not abate his zeal, though he was several 
times threatened with violence. In 1851 the 
legislature passed through all its stages, in a 
single day, an act which outlawed the liquor 
traffic, and made liquors liable to seizure and | 
destruction wherever found. 

The law was repealed in 1856, only to be 
reénacted the following year with more stringent 
penalties, and in 1884 the principle of prohibition 
was incorporated in the state constitution. 

General Dow accumulated wealth in business, 
but his habits were simple. He had a vigorous 
and striking personality, and was susceptible no 
more to ridicule than to threats. He began his 
exertions for temperance at the age of twenty- 
one, when, as captain of a fire company in| 
Portland, he made a strong and successful 
opposition to the practice of providing liquors | 
for the firemen. | 

Through all his long life he was a total 
abstainer. He was twice elected mayor of Port- 
land, and twice a member of the legislature, 
and in 1880 was the Prohibition candidate for 
President. 

General Dow’s military title was gained in the 
Civil War, in which he served with distinction, 
especially in the attack on Port Hudson, where 
he was twice wounded, and was afterward 
captured and taken to Libby prison. 

Such men as General Dow are always in! 
advance of public sentiment, and their ardor | 
often leads them to adopt policies which to | 
conservative judgments seem mistaken ; but they 
both kindle and exemplify moral enthusiasm, 
and public sentiment advances more rapidly | 
than it would without their leadership. 








GEN. NEAL DOW. 
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The Metric System. 


Progress toward reform in weights and 
measures by the two great English-speaking 
nations of the world continues. In the United 
States a general law providing for the use of the 
metric system throughout the country was near | 
enactment by the last Congress, and the English | 
Parliament has, only a few weeks ago, passed 
an act legalizing the system in Great Britain, a 
step toward its early exclusive adoption. 

The Congress of the United States has never | 
exercised the power granted it inethe constitution 
by establishing a definite system of weights | 
and measures for the whole country, and all 
standards in customary use are legal only by | 
authority of state legislation. | 

Sensible uniformity in the fundamental units, | 
the yard and the pound, exists on account of a 
distribution among the several states about fifty | 
years ago of copies of the standards adopted by | 
the Secretary of the Treasury for regulating | 
weights and measures used in the collection of | 








| manuscript ever discovered. 


COMPANION. 


customs, land surveys and other operations in 
which the government is engaged. 

These copies generally became state standards 
by legislative action. Thus a yard in Massa- 


| chusetts is a length equal to that marked upon 


a brass bar kept at the State House in Boston, 
and in New York it is that of a similar bar kept 
at Albany, and so on. 

Contrary to the general opinion, there is no 
United States standard yard or pound to which 
one might appeal from the state standards. The 
general government has standards for its own 
use, but it has not made them legal for any 
transaction except those to which it is a party... 

In 1866 the use of the metric system was 
legalized for the whole country by act of 
Congress. ‘The metre and the kilogramme have 
thus long enjoyed a better standing than the 
yard and the pound, and in 1893 the Secretary 
of the Treasury announced that the latter would 
no longer be considered as independent standards, 


| but would be defined by referring them to the 


metric standards of the International Bureau at 
Paris. 

The great merits of the metric system are: 
First, it is a rational or scientific system, the 
units of length, mass and volume being, in 
practice, simply related to each other, thus 
enormously facilitating all calculations relating 
to volume, mass, weight, ete. 

Second, it is a decimal system, the advantages 
of which all Americans can understand. The 
whole scheme is easily carried in the mind and 
the labor of all calculations relating to weights 
and measures vastly lessened, as is also the 
probability of error. 

Third, it is now a well-nigh universal system, 
and both English and American merchants and 
manufacturers are finding themselves handi- 
capped by their adherence to clumsy and irrational 
weights and measures inherited from half-civilized 
ancestors. 

The only serious objections to it are that its 
adoption will cause some temporary inconven- 
ience and apparent loss to some manufacturers. 
To this the answer is that many other nations 
have accomplished it with little difficulty and 
most gratifying results. Where such immense 
and lasting advantages will accrue to the whole 
people temporary inconvenience and minor 
losses should have little weight. 
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WAGES. 
For gold, my breath, for silver, labour; 
The sky as friend, the grass as neighbour. 
Norman Gale. 
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The New ‘Sayings of Jesus.” 


The buried and long-forgotten city of Oxy- 
rhynchus, in the valley of the Nile, has yielded 
up one of the most precious bits of ancient 
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REDUCED COPY OF THE PAPYRUS. 


It is but a single 
leaf from a book, the rest of which is probably 
forever lost. It is barely larger than a postal 
card, and is mutilated and decayed with age; 
and much, of the writing originally upon it 
cannot be deciphered. 

Yet this fragment of papyrus is the oldest 
known record of the life and sayings of Jesus 
Christ. It is certainly quite a century more 
ancient than any existing copy of any book of 
the New Testament. 

The discovery was made by two young gradu- 
ates of Oxford University, who visited Egypt 


| with the express purpose of making excavations 


on the site of Oxyrhynchus in a search for 


| ancient papyri. 


They found thousands of manuscripts, which 
they have brought home in twenty - five large 
packing-cases. Thus far the fragment mentioned 
is the only one known to be of great value, but 
there is no telling what an examination of the 
rest will bring to light. ; 

The writing, which is in Greek, contains 
eight sayings, called logia, attributed to Jesus. 
We are told that the Apostle Matthew compiled 
these logia in Hebrew. It is supposed that we 
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now have a part of the Greek version of them, 
transcribed some time about the year 200 of the 
present era. Such a compilation, the leading 
crities have long maintained, underlies our 
present “‘Gospel according to Saint Matthew.” 

A translation of the “‘sayings’’ has been pub- 
lished. For the most part, they bear a close 
resemblance to passages in the Gospels as we 
know them. In one of the logia there is a 
stronger injunction to observe the Sabbath 
than is contained in any part of the New 
Testament; and one passage,—“‘Raise the stone 
and there thou shalt find Me; deave the wood 
and I am there,”—may give rise to theological 
controversy. 

Nevertheless, neither this passage nor any 
other upon the fragment probably adds anything 
appreciable to our actual knowledge of the 
teachings of Christ. The contents of our 
Gospels can be traced back to the very beginning 
of the second century, a hundred years earlier 
than this newly discovered papyrus. Merely as 
a far older copy of a part of a book which may 
have been the basis of one of the Gospels, it 
possesses a unique interest ; but it is by no means 
to be accepted as authority upon any point in 
which it may differ from the Gospel. 
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A New Glimpse of Charles Lamb. 


Mrs. Cowden Clarke, the Shakespearean scholar, 
in her sunny reminiscences of her long life, 
devotes two or three of her pleasantest pages to 
Charles and Mary Lamb. She was, in her child- 
hood, for some time the pupil of the latter, who 
was called by her much-loved brother—so he 
humorously informed Mrs. Clarke—*Marie, when 
we are alone together, Mary, when we are with 
friends, and Moll before the servants.” In later 
life Mrs. Clarke and her husband visited for a 
week in the home of the famous brother and 
sister; a week of delightful society and quiet 
country pleasures. 

“Charles Lamb,” she writes, “was as fond of 
long walks as we were, and had an admiration 
for Enfield and its environs equal to ours. He 
showed us one day the very spot where a dog 
that had been pertinacious in following him, and 
which he sought to get rid of by tiring him out, 
had at last given up the contest of perseverance, 
and had dropped down under a hedge, dead 
beat!” 

A man who could tire out a lively dog must 
assuredly have been a good walker; but Mrs. 
Clarke does not state whether or no Lamb stam- 
mered in relating the anecdote. It is, perhaps, 
doubtful if he did; for he once confided to her 
that, notwithstanding his usual hesitancy of 
speech, he never stammered when he was telling 
ayarn. The final glimpse which she gives of the 
charming essayist is just such as his admirers 
will enjoy. 

“His hospitality was characteristically mani- 
fested one day in his own peculiarly whimsical 
way, by his starting up from dinner, hastening to 
| the front garden gate, and opening it for a donkey 
| that he saw standing there, and looking, so Lamb 
| said, as if it wanted to come in and munch some 
| of the grass growing so plentifully behind the 
| railing.”’ 
| Who but the gentle and genial Charles Lamb 
would have thought to be hospitable to a donkey! 
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An Ant’s Heroism. 


A philosopher and lover of nature has recently 
written, in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, an 
account of a personal experience which is very 
unusual, and worthy to be quoted. We have 
hitherto associated heroism with elephants, dogs 
and horses, but never before with insects. The 
following incident will prove to us that nobility 
exists where we least expect it, and it will stimu- 
late every reader to a more careful and deferential 
study of nature. 

“The sun was just setting when I returned, 
slightly fatigued, from several miles’ ride on my 
wheel. As is my custom on returning home, | 
took my garden hose and turned water into a 
small trench which had been dug round a maple- 
tree for the purpose of holding water sufficient 
time to permit the earth adjacent to the roots to 
become thoroughly soaked. 

“Sitting down, my attention was soon called to 
a group of small ants rushing hither and thither 
in an endeavor to escape. The bottom of the 
circular ditch being covered, about twenty of the 
ants sought safety on a large clod of earth. At 
first they were scattered about over the highest 
part of the little mound, and to all appearance 
were indifferent to their surroundings. 

“After a little, one of the number proceeded 
leisurely around the little island, and after finish- 
ing the circuit, hurried back to his companions. 
It appeared that they then, for the first time, 
realized that they were surrounded by water. 
The survey was repeated several times in quick 
succession. The group of ants gathered more 
closely together, and seemed to be in a state of 
restless anxiety. As the water rose the circuit 
grew less, the vigil more earnest, and the excite- 
ment more intense with each return of the sentinel. 
They rushed about over each other in a terrible 
state of agitation, for the water was rapidly 
approaching. There was now hardly room for 
them to stand on; just a little while, and that 
would be under water. They ceased struggling, 
settled down into motionless inactivity, and 
seemed entirely resigned to their fate. 

“TI picked up a little stick and laid it across the 
water to the point where the ants were. They 
seemed dazed, and did not instantly take advan- 
tage of the means of escape afforded them. One 
then crawled hurriedly up on the stick, went its 
full length out, and over the blades of grass to 
the dry land. Without a second’s hesitation, he 
turned and retraced his steps back to his com- 
panions. Now the smallest one of the group 
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returned with him to dry land. They both 
retraced their steps, and the work of rescue 
began. The rest seemed passive, entirely subser- 
vient to the will of these two. Each, with a 
companion, hastened out to a place of safety. 

“The small one was much the more active, he 
rescuing about three to the larger’s two. Time 
was precious, as the water was rapidly rising; it 
would soon be running round the outer end of the 
stick, and the island was melting away. One 
by one they were taken out, the guide accom- 
panying the rescued one each time to a place of 
security. ¥ 

“Why they did not all follow the first one out 
when he returned puzzled me, but they did not. 
The smaller one now burried forth with the last 
ant. Still he was not content, and rushed back 
to search for others. The little hillock was now 
melted away, and he turned to seek safety for 
himself. He did not seem as much concerned as 
before. He did not hasten on as when conscious 
of rescuing others. The water was running round 
the stick. The last avenue of escape seemed 
closed to him forever. He went to the highest 
point and settled down perfectly still. His pre- 
vious conduct convinced me that he now fully 
realized that the case was hopeless as far as he 
was concerned. 

“Must the bravest of them thus die, when he 
could easily have made his escape long ago? He 
willingly risked his own life that he might save 
others. Could a more genuine case of heroism be 
found in human annals? Could a more striking 
example of brotherly love and unselfish devotion 
be shown? Could a more earnest solicitude for 
the life of others be instanced? I think not. 

“Within his own power this little insect had no 
possible means of escape. He did not fear death; 
neither did he die, but he was the last to escape. 
I lifted the stick from the water and laid it on the 
ground. He crawled hurriedly away to his 
companions whom he had so recently torn from 
the grasp of death. Whatever I may have done 
for them, I can but feel that in his example the 
little hero ant did much more for me.” 


* 
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BYRON’S WEAKNESS. 


Lord Byron was an instance of a genius of a 
very high quality indeed, and a spirit naturally 
inclined to reformatory service to mankind, 
spoiled by the development of a cynical turn of 
mind. 

Any good thing that Byron did was poisoned by 
his cynical doubts of the use of doing it. Prac- 
tically he gave his life for the Greeks, but 
throughout his service for them he doubted their 
truth and their fitness for freedom, and he told 
Mr. George Finlay—as Mr. Sanborn relates in a 
paper in Scribner’s Magazine—that “the Turks 
were better fellows.” 

Much of Byron’s cynicism rose from the man’s 
inordinate vanity and his resentment of anything 
like severe criticism or even disagreement with 
him. 

One of his weaknesses was a fondness for 
attacking Shakespeare; he liked to depreciate 
Shakespeare’s genius, and to shock people with 
criticisms of his work. Shelley got at the secret 
of this. He once said to Byron: 

“Byron, you are a most wonderful man.” 

“How?” asked Byron, with promptness. 

“You are envious of Shakespeare!” 

Byron once said to Finlay, when no one else 
was present, “I like to astonish Englishmen; they 
come abroad full of Shakespeare, and think it 
blasphemy to find a fault in his writings, which 
are full of them.” 

The fittest answer to this vanity was made by 
this same Finlay—a historian who was at once a 
deep student and a practical and penetrating 
man of affairs. He had noted that few knew 
Shakespeare better than Byron did, and after one 
of Byron’s onslaughts he said: 

“It is very curious, my lord, that you should be 


so strangely conversant with a writer of such | 


inferior merit!” 

It was the indulgence of this cynicism, and the 
development of the characteristics that go with 
the mockery of sincerity and simple faith, that 
led Lord Byron, in spite of his many noble 
impulses, to write of himself, at the age of 
thirty-six : 

My days are in the yellow leaf; 


The worm, the canker and the grief 
Are mine alone! 


—————— pe 


WRESTLING WITH THE TSAR. 


One of the stories of Peter the Great which the 
French president heard in St. Petersburg was of 
the great tsar’s wrestling-match with a young 
dragoon. 

Once in the imperial palace—so the story goes— 
Peter was at table with a great many princes and 
noblemen, and soldiers were posted within the 
hall. The tsar was in a joyous mood, and rising, 
called out to the company: 

“Listen, princes and boyars; is there among 
you one who will wrestle with me, to pass the time 
aud amuse the tsar?” 

There was no reply, and the tsar repeated his 
challenge. No prince or nobleman dared wrestle 
with his sovereign. But all at once a young 
dragoon stepped out from the ranks of the soldiers 
on guard. 

“Listen, orthodox tsar,”’ he said, “I will wrestle 
with thee!” 

“Well, young dragoon,” said Peter, “I will 
wrestle with thee, but on these conditions: If 
thou throwest me, I will pardon thee; but if thou 
art thrown, thou shalt be beheaded. Wilt thou 
wrestle on those conditions?” 

“I will, great tsar!” said the soldier. 

They closed, and presently the soldier, with his 
left arm, threw the tsar, and with his right he 
prevented him from falling to the ground. The 
sovereign was clearly beaten. 

Somewhat in the spirit of Herod, the tsar 
offered the soldier whatever reward he should 
claim, and the soldier ignobly claimed the privilege 
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of drinking free, as long as he lived, in all the | 
inns belonging to the crown. | 
What became of him history does not say, but | 
no doubt it would have been better for him if the 
tsar had thrown him and had carried out the grim 
conditions of the contest. } 





The Companion Calendar. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT 
To Companion Subscribers for 1898. 





The Companion Calendar for 1898 isa 
reproduction in twelve colors of Three 
Charming Pictures from original paintings, 
chosen because of their delicacy of design 
and bright, attractive coloring. 


The Three Groups are enclosed in borders 
of embossed gold. The size of each pj¢ture, 
including border, is 8x10 inches. Whether 
unfolded or used singly, they will be an 
ornament to mantel, desk or sitting-room. 


Aside from its Usefulness as a Calendar, 
this gift to our friends will be a constant 
pleasure through the year as an exceedingly 
attractive work of art. We question whether 
a more pleasing piece of color-work will be 
issued for the year 1898 for holiday pres- 
ents or for every-day ornamental use in 
the household. 


This Colored Calendar is published exclu- 
sively by THE COMPANION and cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. If issued in small 
editions it could not be sold for less than 
$1.00 a copy. It will be given to all New 
Subscribers for 1898, and to all Old Sub- 
scribers who renew and pay their subscrip- 


tion for 1898. 
Perry Mason & Company. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in November and December, 
with $1.75, a year’s subscription price, we will 
send The Companion from the date the name 
is received until January 1, 1898, and for a full 
year from that date. 





LADY PENDULUM. 


From the New York Tribune comes a story, | 
which Mr. Moody recently told, illustrative of | 
the fact that to the power of single-hearted 
perseverance there is no known limit. 


When I was in London some years ago I saw a 
lady in my audience who could not walk, and had 
a chair on wheels in which she was brought into 
church. The look of disgust on her face and the 
attention she attracted in being brought into the 
meetings made me take notice of her. I spoke to 
her one day, and she said: 

“Mr. M y, when this excitement is over and 
you have gone back to America, the people will 
go back to their old ways. They won’t keep on; 
they can’t do it.” 

I talked with her for some time, but she stuck 
to her point. A day or two afterward I told the 
fable of the clock: The pendulum counted how 
many times it would have to tick before it was 
worn out, and it was so appalled at the number 
that it wanted to give up right there, saying, “I 
never can do it.” 

“But,” said one of the other parts of the clock, 
“it is my! a tick at a time.” 

“That is just what some of you are doing,” I 
said, “saying that ‘after Mr. Moody goes back to 
America the excitement will die out. We will 
not keep it up. We can’t get grace enough to do 
so.” Get ce enough to live a tick at atime; a 
step at a time,” said I. 

That woman went home and bought a_ clock 
with a pendulum, and put it where she could see 
it. She preached so much about “a tick at a 
time” that her friends called her Lady Pendulum. 

The day before returning to America [ received 
a package from her; in it was a clock, and the 
letter with it said: 

“Please put this clock in your room, and when 
you look at it remember that Lady Pendulum is 
still living a tick at a time.” 


MAKING COIN CIRCULATE. 


Napoleon Bonaparte was once confronted by 
the problem of getting a new coin into circulation. 
He knew Publius Syrus’s maxim, “Money alone 
sets all the world in motion,” but what bothered 
him was to set the new money moving throughout 
France. How he solved the problem is shown by 
a French publication, which says: 


Thousands of five-frane pieces are split into 
two halves by their French owners every year, in 
the hope of “discovering” an immense ‘hidden 
treasure. This treasure, according to the legend 
firmly believed in France, is an order to pay the 
holder one hundred thousand franes in silver 
five-frane coins. 

When Napoleon Bonaparte first set the five- 
france piece in circulation, it was very difficult to 
induce a Frenchman to receive the new coin. 
Hence, according to the story, Napoleon gave it 
to be underst that he had ordered a check 
for one hundred thousand franes, written upon 
asbestos paper, to be concealed in one of the new 
silver pieces. 

From that day to this no one has objected to 
the five-frane piece. 


NOT A GOOD JUDGE. 


* All sorts of novel and interesting things happen 
in Georgia, according to the Atlanta Constitution. | 


It quotes this sentence from a notice of a} 
volume of verse by a local writer in a Georgia 
rural newspaper: 

The poems seem to have the right jingle at the 
proper end; but we are not a very good judge of 
this kind of work, having tried to make an honest 
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living all our lives. 
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The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. [Ade. 





Wanted for adoption, legitimate twin babies. 
Address Children’s Aid Society, Boston. (Adv. 
—_—— . ae 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 


| world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 


[ Adv. 
CARP ETS MAIL. 

You ean wy carpets through the mail at your home 
from our colored pattern plates better than at any 
store in your town. We sell carpets at 


Wholesale Prices 


and Sew and Match Them Ready to Put on 
four Floor. 

Our Illustrated Catalogue, printed in colors, shows 
a large assortment of patterns in different qualities, 
in their actual colors, same as the goods themselves, 
and gives full information as to the way to order. 
Catalogue free on receipt of 3-cent stamp to cover postage. 


Address Dept. 16, 


Mutual Furniture and Manufacturing Co., 


T. Kelly, Proprietor, 6th Ave., 17th St., N. Y. 
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and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. 











Unequal \ af 
Strengthening the Back 


and correcting Round or Stooping 
Shoulders. Gives a Graceful Form 
and Correct iage. 

Mrs. S. A. MCNEIL, Bridgeport, Conn., an 


expert wheelwoman, writes: “Ihave worn the 
English Military Brace for two years, and find 
it surpasses all other Braces. It not only ex- 
ands the chest but supportsthesidesand back. 
hose riding the whee! will find it invaluable.” 
LADIES’ . . $1.25. YOUTHS’ ... $1.35. 
CHILDREN’S 1.00. GENTLEMEN’S 1.50. 
Measure from top of shoulder diagonally 
across back under opposite arm, to centre of 

waist in front. 
With each CASH ORDER bcfore March 1 we will 

send FREE asample pair of 


VELVET GRIP {ose surronree 


HOSE SUPPORTERS. 
GEORGE FROST CO., P. 0. Box 1604, 


Catalogue Free. oston, Mass. 
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| taking cold. 
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| best possible for Fall 








Le SiBLE 


Collars andCuffs 
10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when soiled, 
reverse, wear again, then discard. 


Look Welli—Feel Well—Wear Well. 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’t them, send 
6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 
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Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St., New York. 95 Milk Street, Boston. 


BEST &CO 
rv Hygienic 
Shoes 
For Children 


The felt foundation 
on which these shoes 
are built prevents 
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Chill-proof — dam p- 
proof — light and 
dressy — they are the 


and Winter wear. 
$2.35 to $3.75 accord- 
ing to size. 





Catalogue ; ve 
$ contaisingover €0O Illustrations 
* of the best things for children’s wear and 48 

the reason why the “Children’s Store” is . 


the best place to buy them,'for 4c. postage. 


60-62 West 23d St., N.Y. 
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PATTON’S HOUSE PAINTING MODEL 

(20,000 color combinations) will help you to 
) select the proper colors for your house and will @ 
@) help to make you acquainted with the merits of @ 


mailed postpaid for 10 cents. & 
Kook of information about painting, “!low to Increase 
(3) the Size of Your House withPaint,” and a Master Painters’ @ 


» Wis., U.S.A 
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Agents Everywhere. 








MIGHTY ARMY OF CRESCENT RIDERS, North, South, East and 
West, contemplate with great satisfaction their purchase of a ’97 
CRESCENT. The daily use of the wheel has proven its standard quality. 
Its standard price—the same to everybody, everywhere, 
every month in the year—commands universal respect. 


Crescent Bicycles _ 


will surpass any previous efforts in bicycle construction. 
Catalogue Free. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 















Every Month 
A CRESCENT 
' Month 
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In the Brave Days. 
Quoth brave Sir Rupert, “Bring my sword and woven 
armor true, 
To-day I cross my trusty blade with gallant young Sir 
ugh. 
Though yonder trav’ler saith the plague hath laid the 
city 


pare: 
No — will’ daunt mine enemy; the stripling will be 
there.’ 


Then forth in glittering mail he rode, to keep his 
solemn plight; 

For, be the issue what it may, ’tis honor rules a knight. 

Beneath the August sun he fared, his helmet white 


with dust, 

And laughed at them who fled the plague,—“Ye fly, as 
cowards must!” 

At noon he saw the town arise from out the yellow 


mist. 
In which St. Hilda’s spires stood dark, as cut in ame- 
st. 
Wide open stood the gates; the sun was whitening the 


square. 

The still air stirred with song nor sigh, with laugh, 
nor moan, nor prayer. 

No fountain Jeapt; no lattice swung across the empty 


sill. 
Like an enchanted town, it slept in silence deep and 


chill. 

“The traveler spake truth!’’ Sir Rupert muttered 
‘neath his breath. 

“The city hath begn swept full bare by the black 
wings of death.’ 


Beyond the farther wall, a plain made free and open 


space. 

And thither Rupert spurred, in haste to reach the 
meeting-place. 

Lo! without armor, squire, or steed, Sir Hugh stood 
here, alone; 

His dauntless eves were strangely bright; his cheeks 
with fever shone. 

“Defend thee—quick!”’ he cried. “The plague would 
steal this joust from me. 

But yf yield to death, till I have aimed one blow 
at thee! 

My vageals fled my gates; my kinsmen left me there 


o die. 
Mocs have I crawled to keep our tryst. Thy prowess 
efy!” 


y! 

He leaned upon his good, broad blade, that bent be- 
neath his weight. 

His voice was feeble, but his words with knightly 
scorn were great. 


Down rang Sir Rupert’s armor then, greaves, helmet, 
shield, and all! 

He flung ‘his baldric, set with gems, against the city 
wall; 

And low upon his knee he bent. “I will not tilt!” he 


said, 
“TI yield my sword. Now, an thou wilt, strike thou a 
coward dead!” 


Bush's qutden flush of scorn thrilled to his very fin- 

ger-tips. 

But, ere he spoke, the plague’s gray hand was on his 
quiv’ring lips! 

A ruddy mist rolled round, and up, and blotted out the 
skies, 

And one of fiery, whirling sparks beat on his dark- 
ened eyes. 

His stout heart trembled, and stood still, beset with 
vague alarms.— 

Sir Rupert caught him, as he fell, in strong and tender 
arms. 

Tn Piepecra's cot of sun-dried turf, upon the breezy 

His stricken foe he gently laid, and nursed with care 
and skili; 

Held water to the blackened lips; the burning fore- 
head laved ;— 

Loved him, that kept his plighted tryst, and Death 
and Rupert braved 

While he, who tossed through fevered days, a guerdon 
gained of love 

For him of tilt and tournament, who could so gentle 
prove. 

Thus, side by side, in bloodless fray, they vanquished 
death. And when 

The ae tide of life and health came flooding back 
again, 

There rode away two armored knights to battle, side 


y side. 
Who fought together while they lived, and for their 
sovereign died. FLORENCE MAy ALT. 
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The Pleasure Book. 


A great many school children keep a pleasure 
book in the form of a volume of “‘memorabilia.” 
Here are favors, sprigs of flowers, programmes 
of entertainments, bits of writing, and sometimes 
photographs, each one representing some happy 
hour that has been passed. But it is to be feared 
that such a book is sometimes the index of 
empty pleasure rather than of real happiness, 
and it may become a regret rather than remain a 
satisfaction. 

A far better book was that kept to the end of 
her life by a lovely old lady, whose serenely 
beautiful countenance was unmarred by lines of 
care or irritation. So placidly happy was she 
that a woman given to fretfulness, and almost 
annoyed by the unassailable peace that shone 
from the other’s face, once asked her the secret 
of her content. 

“My dear,” said the elder woman, “I keep a 
pleasure book.”’ 

“What?” 

“Yes, a pleasure book. Ever since I was a 
girl at school I have kept a daily account of all 
the pleasant things that have happened to me. I 
have only put down the pleasant things; the 
disagreeable ones I have forgotten as soon as 
possible. In my whole experience I cannot 
recall a day so dark that it did not contain some 
little ray of happiness. 

“The book is filled with little matters—a flower, 
a walk, a concert, a new gown, a new thought, 
a fine sentiment, a fresh sign of affection from 
my family—everything that gave me joy at the 
time. So if I am ever inclined to be despondent, 
I sit down and read a few pages in my book, 
and find out how much I have to be grateful 
for.” 

“May I see your book ?” 

“Certainly.” 

Slowly the peevish friend turned the leaves. 
How insignificant the entries seemed! How 
much they meant! “Saw a beautiful lily in a 
window.” “Talked to a bright, happy girl.” 
“Received a kind letter trom a dear friend.” 
“Enjoyed a beautiful sunset.”” “Husband brought 
some roses home to me.” “My boy out to-day 
for the first time after the croup.” 

“Have you found a pleasure for every day?” 
inquired the fretful woman, wistfully. 
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“*Yes, for every day, even the sad ones.” The 
answer came in a low tone. 

“I wish I were more like you,” said the dis- 
contented woman, with asigh. ‘Then she looked 
up at her aged friend, and a beautiful reverence 
grew in her face. “I don’t think,” she said, as 
her eyes filled, “that you need to write them 
down any more on paper. Your pleasure book 
is written in your face.” 

In the Book of Life God sometimes writes 
sorrows, but He does not omit the joys. The 
determination to make the most of happiness and 
the least of trouble is the truest philosophy, as 
well as a sign of a beautiful character and a 
Christian hope. 





Terrible Bees. 


Any one who is familiar with the marvellous 
“Jungle Stories” of Mr. Kipling will not need to 
be reminded, having “The Little People of the 
Rocks” still vividly in mind, that a colony of bees 
may make a dangerous adversary. It was in a 
ravine in India that the little people fought their 
victorious fight against the ravening pack of the 
red dholes—the wild dogs; but it was in the cliffs 
of an African mountain and the wilds of the 
African forest that Major J. R. Macdonald, the 
author of “Soldiering and Surveying in British 
East Africa,’ learned how formidable is the 
concerted power of bees by the million. Many 
times his caravan was attacked and routed, some 
of his pack donkeys slain and his porters badly 
stung. Once he encountered the swarming foe in 
the clefts of a precipitous mountain, where they 
had doubtless dwelt and multiplied undisturbed 
for years, since the place was held sacred to an 
evil spirit, so dreaded by the neighboring tribes- 
men that they never ventured an ascent. 


“While resting in a oat cave,” says Major 
Macdonald, “and admiring the masses of maiden- 
hair fern that clung to its damp walls, we heard a 
familiar sound above us, and oe | up, saw a 
swarm of bees streaming in and out of a large 
hole in the cliff. As the hole was close to one of 
the worst portions of the ascending ledge, strict 
silence was enjoined on all. 

“We Europeans removed our boots, to get a 
secure foothold, and the whole party crept quietly 
along the face of the precipice. But cautious 
though we were, there was enough noise to 
attract the attention of the suspicious bees, and 
soon an nw gd cloud swarmed out. A false 
footstep must have been fatal, but there was no 
time to think of our footing with the angry 
swarms at our heels. 

“Fortunately no one slipped, and the van of the 
expedition, scrambling frantically away upward 
from their spiteful little enemies, safely reached 
the summit of the mountain, while the rear—for 
the onslaught had divided the party in two— 
bolted downward in the opposite direction, and 
awaited them below. But those on the mountain- 
top had next to think of their return. Luckily 
for them, the domestic habits of bees are as 
orderly as their methods of harvesting and archi- 
tecture, and the men had only to wait till after 
sunset, which is the bed-hour of all self-respectin, 
bees, to slip past quietly,unmolested; althoug 
the task to which such a delay reluctantly forced 
them, of descending dangerous crags and pathless 
slopes in the dark, was more perilous than 
pleasant.” 


Far more tragical was an attack in a less 
dangerous spot; for in the sudden scattering of 
the caravan before the stinging pests, a sick man 
failed to make his escape and was left behind. 
He was missed, and the major with two natives 
went back to search for him beneath the hollow 
tree whence the bees had issued. 


“We set to work quartering the ground near 
the tree; the bees swarmed down on us, and it 
was quite impossible to avoid being stung; all we 
could do was to keep the brutes out of our eyes. 
After a short time it became too hot for my 
cemgonions, and they left. It was becoming too 
hot for me, too, when I stumbled on the Msoga, 
and picking him up, ran for it. 

“The poor fellow, who wore only a loin-cloth, 
was terribly stung. His body, — to the 
innumerable stings left in him, instead of smooth 
black_skin appeared covered with close brown 
him with medicine, removed the 
stings and carried him to camp some two miles 
distant, when he was placed in the hands of the 
hospital assistant. But all was of no avail, and 
in about five hours the Msoga died.” 


~~ 
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Toombs’s Awful Threat. 


A good story is told in the Chicago 7imes-Herald 
of how a soft answer turned a self-confident, 
aggressive young man into an exemplary, obedient 
soldier. The young man was Robert Toombs of 
Georgia, then in his twenties. He had raised a 
volunteer company and joined General Scott, 
who was conducting a campaign against the 
Indians in Florida. Toombs was without military 
training, and had never submitted to rules and 
discipline, at college or anywhere else. Naturally, 
when he met General Scott it was a case of oil 
and water—they would not mix. Private James 
White, who served in a Georgia company, during 
that war, laughs to this day over a tilt between 
Captain Toombs and General Scott. 


The general knew the character of his enemies, 
and was in no hurry to attack them in the 
| cage which they had chosen. He waited, 

ay after day, determined not to move until the 
"™~ t moment. 

he delay did not suit the Georgia captain, and 
he made no effort to conceal his contempt for the 
slow methods of his commander. 

One night Toombs felt that he could stand it no 
longer. He paid a visit to the general’s tent, 
where he found Scott engaged in a pleasant 
conversation with a dozen officers of high rank. 

The “Georgian was a man of superb physique, 
the finest-looking American of his generation, 
and when he marched into the tent with flashing 
eyes and a defiant look, everybody oo expect- 
antly in his direction. General Scott greeted him 
pleasantly and invited him to join the circle. 

“General Scott,” said Toombs, in a stern tone 
“TI desire to know, sir, whether the army will 
march against the enemy within the next few 

a S. ” 


“Tam not ready yet to answer that question,” 
replied the general, with a smile. 

‘Then, sir,” continued the youthful captain, 
“T will notify you that unless the army marches 
to-morrow I propose to go forward with my com- 
pany into the very heart of the Indian territory.” 

en this astounding declaration was made, 
the officers almost fainted, and they expected the 





general to administer a withering rebuke. To 
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their astonishment Scott never changed his genial 
expression. His eye twinkled with good humor, 
and he turned a serene and benignant face upon 
his audacious visitor. 

“Very well, captain,” was his quiet answer. 
“Very well, captain, use your own pleasure, Db 
all means. Take —_ company to-morrow an 
march into the Indian country. We may.follow 

ou a few weeks later. But don’t wait for us. 

ake your company and go ahead. Good night, 
captain!” 
rivate White says that when Toombs heard 
this a look of bewilderment, disappointment and 
anger came over his face, but not a word fell from 
his lips. He saluted the commander and bowed 
himself out. 

“Did he march his company against the enemy 
the next day?” was my natural Lo ene 

“No,” replied White, “he said nothing more 
about it. e remained at his post and was an 
exemplary officer during the remainder of the 
war. And he was not chaffed about the affair, 
either, He was not the man to stand such treat- 
ment. 

I asked White why Scott overlooked the 
captain’s breach of military discipline. 

“Well,” said the old man, reflectively, “the 
a was a good judge of human nature. He 

new that young Toombs was a gallant fellow, 
who would some day be an honor to his country, 
and he doubtless thought that it would be 
sufficient punishment to answer him as he did. 
He could not have done a better thing. The 
captam had lots of sense, and he never again 
placed himself in such an embarrassing position.” 


2 
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The Silent Ruler. 
We only know he walks with noiseless tread, 
Unresting ever,—voiceless as the dead. 
We only know he brings us loss or gain, 
The rose of pleasure, or the rue of pain,— 
All changes manifold of life or death, 
From a leaf’s promise to a dying breath. 
We only know when this old earth and sky 
Pass into nothingness, he cannot die,— 
The silent ruler with his scythe and glass, 
Our Father Time, who sees the nations pass,— 
Yet gives no token over land or sea 
Of his new reign,—the veiled eternity. 
WILLIAM HAMILTON HAYNE. 
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The Old Woman’s Reckoning. 


A railway train was running at the rate of forty 
miles an hour, says the Chicago News, and was 
approaching Big Creek, when the air-brakes were 
applied, and the train came to a stop so suddenly 
that all hands were startled. Many of the 
passengers jumped off, and with the conductor 
ran ahead of the engine to see what was the 
matter. An old man with a lantern was coming 
up the track. 


“Hello! Did you signal the train?” asked the 
conductor. 

“Yes, it was me,” replied the old man.. 

“Well, what’s the row?” 

‘ “Reckon the bridge over the creek has gone 
own.” 

“It has, eh? Well, if that’s the case, you’ve 
done a thing which the company won’t soon 
forget. When did the bridge go down?” 

“Dunno ’zactly.” 

“When did you find it gone?” 

“TI didn’t done find it gone at all, sah, but I 
reckon it aint thar no mo’. Yo’ see, sah, I was 
sittin’ in the cabin with the ole woman ’bout an 
hour ago, and it was rainin’ and blowin’, when 
we heard a crash, and she calls out: 

“© Lord, Jim, but what was that?’ 

“*Reckon it was that big seycamore-tree,’ 


says I. 

“*Couldn’t be. Must be the railroad bridge.’ 

“*Reckon it wasn’t.’ 

“ *Reckon it was.’ ” 

“But what about the bridge?” asked the impa- 
tient conductor, : 

“Reckon it’s gone, sah.” 

“But why do you reckon?” 

“Why, at first I didn’t reckon. Then the ole 
woman she reckoned, and I to reckon with 
her or hey arow. When I reckoned as she reck- 
oned, she reckoned I’d better come out and swin 
i and stop the train, and that’s what 


“You haven't been down to the creek?” 


“No, sah. 

“And you don’t know that the bridge is gone?” 

“No, sah. Yo’ see, the ole woman she reckoned 
*twas, and I had to reckon —” 

“Get out of the way, you old idiot!” interrupted 
the conductor, as he gave the signal to go ahead. 

“But the ole woman reckoned —” 

“And she’s another!” 

“Both of us idiots, eh?” shouted the old man, 
as the train began to move. “Wal, I reckon we 
are. That is, if she reckons so, I’ll reckon so, too; 
but if she reckons we aint, then I’m goin’ to 
reckon Koon with her, and keep out of a fuss.” 

We found the bridge all right, and “reckoned” 
it must have been the sycamore-tree that went 
down with a crash. 


* 
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Her Vulnerable Point. 


“It’s very foolish, according to my ideas,” said 
Mrs. Sampson, addressing the Ladies’ Sewing 
Circle, during a lull caused by a frantic hunt for a 
missing pair of shears, “it is worse than foolish 
for people to give way to their nerves as they do. 
Now I may say with truth that I haven’t a nerve 
in my body which isn’t perfectly under control. 
It’s merely a matter of self-control, of course 
every one knows.” ' 


The minister’s wife flushed uneasily, and Miss 
Marvin looked conscious, but defiant. 

‘Now I’ve heard of people,” said Mrs. Sampson, 
pursuing her theme with relish, “who couldn’t 
stand the ticking of a little clock in a room where 
they slept, or even the ticking ofa watch! They’d 
ban | them up in flannel, or some such thing, to 
deaden the sound. It hardly seems possible to 
me that anybody could be so foolish, but I’ve been 
told it for a fact. 

“Then there are those who don’t like to hear 
wood sawed.” 

Here the minister’s wife breathed freely; her 
jae om weakness having been mentioned at 

he start, she knew that for her the worst was 
over. 

“Now that seems downright ridiculous to me!” 
continued Mrs. Sampson. “A necessary sound 
like that! J should feel it my duty to sit in the 
wood-shed and listen to sawing till I had overcome 
~~ nerves once for all!’ 

iss Marvin’s nose was elevated, and she gave 
a distinct sniff. 

“I’ve heard of people who couldn’t bear to see 
others rock,” continued Mrs. Sampson, calmly, 
“and of those who didn’t feel equal to hearing the 
sound of a hammer, or rain on a tin roof, or water 
dripping from a faucet, or a pen that_seratched 
once in a while, or squeaky shoes. I’ve heard 
that all those things made certain people ‘ner- 
vous’—and other things just as foolish.” 

Mrs. Sampson = to measure a hem. She 
wore an air of lofty superiority. 

Miss Marvin looked like one whose hour of 
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triumph has arrived. She knew her old neighbor 
“like a book.” She nicked one edge of a length 
of cotton cloth with her scissors, and proceeded 
to tear it with great deliberation. 

fore the cloth was torn in two the entire 
sewing circle was wreathed in smiles, for there 
- the prophet of self-control with her fingers in 

er ears! 


~ 
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A Servant’s Dilemma. 


What critics call the “motive” of the following 
story is pretty old, but the story itself is new and 
moderately amusing, not to say instructive. We 
borrow it from the Cleveland Plain Dealer, which 
says it is told of “a certain Cleveland family of 
high social aspirations.” 


Some time last summer they let it be generally 
understood that they were going to the seaside. 
At the last moment something prevented them 
from oing on the a fixed upon, but ter had 
advertised their departure so thoroughly that they 
concluded they must make it appear that they 
were actually gone. They dismissed their help, 
all save a Swedish girl, sent away the horses, 
bolted and barred the front of the house, and of 
course pulled down all the shades. 

Then they retired to the rear apartments until 
such time as they could start—after dark, of 
course—on their journey. 

Twenty-four hours passed, and they were still 
there. Of course they imagined that the appear- 
ance of the house would warn away callers, but, 
strange to say, they had one. She was a lady of 
somewhat absent-minded ways, and rang the bell 
so long that at last the girl, carefully coached, 
was sent to the door. 

“Ts Mrs. Blank at home?” inquired the caller. 

“Mrs. Blank told me to say she was by seaside,” 
said the honest girl. 

“Oh, gone away?” said the visitor. 

“No, not gone away—yoost by seaside.” 

“Well, she had to go away to get to the seaside, 
didn’t she?” 

The girl looked puzzled. 

“TI don’t know. I go ask.” 

She was gone some little time, and when she 
came back her face was very red. 

“It’s all right,” she said. “She was here by 
seaside yet.” 

“But I don’t understand.” * 

“Vell, if you don’t understand, I lose my yob.” 

“Oh, then I guess 1 do understand,” said the 
friend of the family, and she went down the steps. 
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Resources of Genius. 


At a suburban church social not long ago each 
person was required to wear conspicuously upon 
his or her clothing some pictorial or other device 
that should represent in “rebus” form the title of 
any well-known book, and all the others were to 
guess at the book intended. A prize was to be 
given for the most ingenious of these devices. 


“Paradise Lost,” represented by a card upon 
which five dice had been pasted, and from which 
two had evidently drop: or been removed, was 
easily guessed. “Hard Cash” was_ no puzzle. 
Neither was it hard to recognize “A Pair of Blue 

es,” “Innocents Abroad,” “Vanity Fair’ or 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” in spite of their pictorial 
disguises. 

One of the guests, however, had a poser. 
Attached to one of the buttons of his coat was a 
card bearing simply the inscription: 


TON. 


Every one at last gave it up, and asked for the 
solution. 

“Why, that’s easy,” he said. 
Tale of Two Cities.’ ” 

“Explain.’’ 

“Boston and Washington. Last syllable of 
both. See?” 

“That’s not fair!” said the others. “It’s the 
last syllable of ‘Charleston,’ ‘Wilmington,’ ‘Cosh- 
octon,’ ‘Kingston’ and ‘Yankton.’ We protest!” 

“Well,” he said, “I won’t insist. Try this one.” 

He turned the card over. It was inscribed on 
the other side with these three letters: 


ANS. 


After a severe mental struggle, everybody gave 
this up, also. 

“That cups not to puzzle you,” he said. “It’s 
the ‘Last of the Mohicans.’ ” 

He got the prize. 


“It means ‘A 
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Too Smart. 


The professedly comic papers are not above 
printing stories with a moral. Thus we find in 
Judge the following electioneering anecdote, the 
moral of which is, in Judge’s language, “Don’t 
hustle too hard :” 


Jim Russle wanted the nomination for county 
treasurer in Beggs County last fall, and his 
success was conceded by those who knew him. 
He was as energetic as a tugboat, and as tireless 
as amule. The other candidates groaned when 
he entered the lists. 

But he failed to reach the goal. 

One day he drove fifteen miles through a pouring 
rain, over roads ce with mud, to see a man 
—a farmer of considerable influence. 

The farmer received him coolly. 

“So ye drove through that mud in three hours, 
ag FA he inquired. 

“T did,” replied Russle. 

The farmer pondered a few moments. 

“I s’pose ye want the delegation from this 
town?” 

“7 do.” 

“Well, my boy, I’m afraid ye can’t have it. 
You was solid with me up toa few minutes ago, 
but by thunder! a man who can drive fifteen miles 
over such infernal roads in three hours wouldn’t 
be a safe man to trust with the county money; 
he’d be too hard to catch.” 


* 
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Assisting the Memory. 


A new system of mnemonics is described by the 
San Francisco Post. Like all other systems, it 
fails of absolute perfection. 


John Beckwith, the warehouse man, received a 
letter the other day addressed in a round business 
hand, and bearing the Oakland postmark. He 
glanced at it, rubbed his forehead refiectively a 
moment, and then, without opening the envelope, 
tore it into bits. 

“Why did you do that?” asked his partner. 
“That might have contained something of impor- 
tance.” 

“No, it didn’t. I wrote it myself.” 

ry you in the habit of writing letters to your- 
se 

“Yes, I have to. Now if I hadn’t written that 
qosserday anc mailed it, I should have forgotten 

hat bunch of braid, two dozen pearl buttons and 
tive yards of haircloth that I’ve got to #0 up-town 
and buy right now. Once, though wrote a 
letter to myself about something I wanted to 
remember, and forgot to mail it for two weeks.” 
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Autumn. 


“Dismal winds are blowing, 
Hills are bare and brown, 
Fallen leaves are fluttering 
Over field and town. 
Bells are ringing loudly, 
Bidding children run, 
As if education 
Were a bit of fun. 
Pretty summer dresses 
Are laid away with care, 
And the stuffy woollens 
Brought out for repair; 
fhat old brown merino 
Is truly a disgrace! 
Oh, I hate the autumn!” 
Cried little Sour-Face. 


“Lovely yellow flowers 
By the wayside grow, 
Dash of red and purple 
Where the streamlets flow. 
Piles of golden apples 
Are neighboring with the red, 
And a wealth of glory 
Is quivering overhead. 
With a rush and rumble 
Winds are blowing free, 
And the nuts are tumbling 
From the chestnut-tree. 
Hurrying to school again, 
Working for a prize— 
Oh, I love the autumn!” 
Cried little Smiling-Eyes. 
Louise R. BAKER. 





How the Six Went Haying. 


Papa and mamma had gone to 
Florida, and that is how the six 
happened to be at grandpa’s. There 
were Amy and Hugh; then came 
Paul and Polly, the twins; next, 
sweet little Daisy, the darling of 
grandma’s heart; and last, but by 
no means the least, Baby Joe, who 
was five, and greatly objected to 
being called baby. 

Baby Joe had a round, freckled 
face, fiery red hair, and the faculty 
of always being in mischief when 
he wasn’t eating. He hadn’t been 
on the farm a day before he had 
fallen into the pig-pen, cut his 
fingers on a scythe, narrowly escaped 
being run over by the milk-wagon, 
tumbled off the haymow, and per- 
formed various other remarkable 
and dangerous exploits which filled 
grandma’s gentle soul with horror. 

“Good morning!” said grandpa, 
one bright day in November, as the 
six came down to breakfast, with 
Baby Joe bringing up the rear. 
“T wonder if I could find any children 
who would like to go haying with 
me to-day? Do you think you 
could find me some, Daisy ?’’ 

“Why, grandpa,” said the little 
maid, wonderingly, “do people go 
haying in November ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied grandpa, 
with a twinkle in his eye. “But 
what [I want to know is, can I find 
any children to go?” 

“Oh, we'll go!”’ cried five of the 
children, Baby Joe being too deeply 
engaged in his buckwheat -cakes 
and syrup to know what the con- 
versation was about. 

At last they were ready, warmly 
dressed by careful grandma, for 
there was quite a sharp wind blowing. ‘They 
hurried outdoors, and there stood grandpa 


by the big hayrick, with Kerry and Kate, the | 


fat, gray horses, harnessed to it. “Jump in!” 
he cried; and in they scrambled, laughing and 
shouting, and tumbling over each other in their 
eagerness. Just then grandma came out with a 
huge basket, which they stowed away in one 
corner, under a big fur robe, away from Baby 
Joe’s prying eyes. 

“Aren’t you going to take the mowing- 
machine?” said Hugh. “You can’t cut hay 
without it, can you?” 

“Oh yes!” laughed grandpa. “We're going 
to rake hay to-day.” As he said this he stowed 
four large rakes away in the hayrick, and left 
Hugh pondering over the mystery. 

What a merry ride that was! To be sure, 
they had a few mishaps, for Baby Joe fell out 


of the team, and his loss was not discovered until | 


a few moments afterward, when Amy, his 
especial guardian, missed him. They drove 
hack a little way, and there lay Joe in the middle 
of the road, kicking and screaming lustily, but 
quite unhurt. He was picked up, and soon 


forgot his troubles in eating a large red apple | 


which grandpa produced from his pocket. 
Once when they were all standing up in the 
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| eart, it gave a sudden lurch, and they all fell in | then the little ones put them into big baskets, 
a heap; and poor Daisy bumped her head so | which grandpa emptied into the hayrick. Baby 

| hard that she was sure it must have cracked, | Joe worked as hard as anybody, filling up his 

| but each one of the children assured her that it | fat little arms with leaves, and stuffing them | 





| was just as good as ever, and she was comforted 
| with another apple, which Joe insisted was the 
| twin brother of his. 

| “Here we are!” shouted grandpa, as they 


into the baskets. j 
After they had worked what seemed to them a 

very short time, grandpa called, ‘No more room, 

little haymakers! Look at the hayrick!’”” And 


| entered the oak woods. “Jump out, all of you, | sure enough, it was heaped high with red-brown | 
| and go to work raking hay. We can’t have any | leaves. The big fur robe was spread over the | 


They climbed out, and looked eagerly around. 
“We don’t see any hay,” said Hugh. “There 
| is nothing here but oak leaves.” 
| Grandpa laughed heartily, and said, “These | 
| oak leaves are the hay I mean, children. I cover | 
| up my banks of celery with them to keep it from 
freezing, and after keeping them all winter, they 
| will make an excellent fertilizer. So fall to 
| work, and we’ll see how soon that hayrick will | 
| be full.” 
| The six did fall to work, and they worked 
| with a will. They raked the leaves into piles; | 


| idle children here.” 





et 


—_—— 


a 


git 


load, and the children were lifted up, one by 
one, and had great fun stamping and pressing 
down the leaves. 


Then off they started, and the big basket was 


produced, and found to be full of apples and 
doughnuts. They munched merrily all the way 
home, and when they jumped down at the farm- 
house gate, grandma came out to meet them, and 
said, laughing, “Well, children, was the haying 
party a success ?” 

And they cried, “O grandma, we never had 
half so much fun getting in real hay!” 

HELENE LOUISE BUHLERT. 
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STOGRACK’ 


A Garden of Herbs. 


This is my grandmother’s old garden of “pot- 
herbs” and aromatic plants. Here is (1) which I 
have not seen for ages, and here is (2), the seeds 
of which are good to nibble in church when one 
gets drowsy. (Did you see Carrie nod last 
Sunday?) This (3) has a rank, pungent smell 
which I think is nasty, but the fragrance of this (4) 
is delightful (Johnny, lad, never pull grandma’s 
herbs without leave)! Here is (5), which has 
such a mild name it might be the jamb among the 
flock of herbs, and here is a very aromatic one 
(6), which is good to put into stuffing; I shall 
gather some for Maggie, and try to make M. vary 
our mess. This (7) is what grandma 
used for Johnny when he had his 
cold, but as she says, when she had 
him dosed and wrapped up in cloak 
and hood he run away. He said he 
would rather have tea made of (8) 
and atinecap. But —— gatherec 
some (9) and said, “Show me thy 
tongue, child.” She has enough (10) 
in her garden to supply a great mob, 
and sufficient (11) to meet the demand 
if an army rose to demand it. 


2. 
CHARADES. 
I. 

My first may bring you water; my 
second may dwell across the water; 
my whole may be cooked in water. 

Il. 

The edge of my lady’s dress, 

A dainty piece of sewing. 

A waving bit of a tress, 

Under a hat-brim showing. 





Ab evergreen wilderness, 
On the brink.of the river growing. 


It. 
A noted marshal was my first, 
My next a poet weird, now gone, 
My third, a rebel general brave, 
My fourth, last word._of Marmion. 
For his lost power love would mourn 
If from his side my fifth were torn. 
If you to Holy Writ give heed, 
My sixth is half the speech decreed. 
Ah, sad my last for lover's ear, 
When fate proclaims that word so 
drear. 
om and yet great, now high, now 
ow, 
Yet still fame’s page my whole will 
show. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 


I am animal, vegetable and min- 
eral. I grow out-of-doors to great 
size, but am often shut up in the 
closet.’ I am a part of every animal, 
but a prominent feature of but one. 
Jam peculiar in carrying my clothing 
both inside and out; and though you 
often leave me at home, you always 
carry me with you. What am I? 


4. 
AUTHORS. 


1. Try to make a meek creature do 
an unnatural deed. 

2. A bee and an ant separated bya 
grain. 

3. Painful, stinging, fiery things. 

4. Arose from the waves, but is 
not Venus. 

5. A freeman who has no liberty, is 
much flattered and often kissed. 

6. Worn by a country child or an 
ecclesiastic. 

7. A combustible and an eminence. 

8. Sweet things often referred to 
in song. 

9. The haunt of a literary man 
where he never keeps anything to 
drink. 

10. What old people never are. 

11. Something which cattle can do 


well. 
12. Next door to lumbago. 
13. The value of the medium of 


communication between men. 

14. A heavy weight preceded by 
rapid talk. 
15. Let us have it well browned 
and not greasy. 

16. Look oui, undergrad.! 

17. Sauce well with a monetary 
institution. 





WHEN WOOD 


| Dreams. | 
Said the man in the moon as he winked his eye, 
“T’ve a dozen good dreams, would you like to buy? 
They’re filled with sugar-plums, pictures and toys | 
To please the dear little girls and boys.” | 
“T’ll have them,” I said, “please tie them up tight, 
I'll give them away to my pets to-night.” 

I was taking my pocket-book down from the shelf 
When I wakened and found I’d been dreaming 


myself. ANNA M. PRATT. 





2Ooer 


Voting Day. 

Papa and grandpa and both the uncles had 
gone to vote. Everybody’d gone except the 
“‘woman-folks,”’ 
little rocking-chair up and down, looking lone- 
some and forlorn. 

“Why don’t us woman-folks go ’n’ vote, too, 
mamma?” she suddenly asked, stopping with a 
jolt. 

“Maybe you will go, dear, when you grow 
up,” mamma said, consolingly. 





“T know how to now, while I’m ungrown-up. | 


She 
“lm 


It’s just as easy—papa showed me how.” 
jumped up with a sudden inspiration. 
goin’ to vote, anyhow—so there now ! 


lamented Merey, tilting her | 


I’m goin’ | 


8 ARE 


BARE 


to have a pole 0’ my own to vote at. Will you 


come to it, mamma ?”’ 

“Maybe,”’ mamma said, absently. Mercy 
hunted up four-year-old Cathie, and unfolded 
her idea. 

“But IT can’t lite, Merey, I'll have to p’int. 


| Can you p’int votes ?”’ anxiously inquired Cathie. 


“Poh! you don’t even write ‘em, Cath'rine 
| Perry! You only make an X—so. That tells 
‘em who you'll vote to be fhe Pres’dent, now 
come on!” 
A few minutes afterward mamma woke up to 
what was going on. She saw the broomstick 
| erected, stiffly upright, in one corner of the 
room, and beside it, behind an improvised counter, 
Mercy standing, looking gravely impressed. 
She was handing Cathie a small, uneven slip of 
paper, and superintending the big, painful X the 
| littlke woman voter was inscribing on it. Both 
| children were very earnest. Mercy, looking up, 
caught mamma’s eye. 


‘“‘Here’s the pole all ready for you.” 

And mamma voted, of course. 

“It’s the only ‘pole’ I shall ever have a chance 
to go to, I guess,” she said, laughing. “It’s a 
regular ‘woman-folks’ ’ pole!” 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


“Now you come an’ vote, mamma,” she said. | 


18. A barrier built of grain. 
19. The method of the 
Vankee.” 
20. What the heart of a brave man 
is made of. 
An undesirable acher. 
What is William’s name? 
23. What the toast ought to be doing instead of 
burning. ‘ ‘ 
24. A place where much flirting is done in the 
summer, raised to the comparative. 
25. What savages do in a war-dance. 
26. Pack closely. 


“Flying 
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PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 
I. 
It is probable that 1, 2,3 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 his hunger. 
II. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,10 that 
9,10 thistles? 


6. 
A SHELF OF BOOKS. 

Give the real names of the authors, and com- 
jlete the titles of their books, now in “drop- 
etter.” There are six English and six American 
authors, 

The Bard of Avon, author of -a-b-t-. 

Charles Egbert Craddock, author of P-o-h-t -f 
-h- G-e-t -m-k- M-1-t-i-s. 

Owen Meredith, author of -u-i-e. 

Timothy Titcomb, author of -e-e- O-k-. 

Charles Yellowplush, author of P-n-e-n-s. 

Hosea Biglow, author of A -a-l- f-r -r-t-c-. _ 

The Wizard of the North, author of -u- M-n-e-i-g. 
| Mark Twain, author of I-n-c-n-s -b-o-d. 

Boz, author of G-e-t -x-e-t-t-0-s. 
Colonel Ingham, author of I- H-s -a-e. 
George Eliot, author of -d-m -e-e. 
| Diedrich Knickerbocker, author of H-s-o-y -f -e- 
Y-r-. 


3,4,5,6 7,8,9 will 


1, 
Who will an 1, 2,3 
b “Vay 


4, 5, 6, 7 ’ 
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THE SEALING CONFERENCE.—A_ change 
was made necessary in the plans for the sealing 
conference at Washington, by the refusal of 
Great Britain to take part in a conference in | 
which Russia and Japan were represented. ‘The r 
official correspondence shows that Great Britain | 
did not at any time agree to enter a conference | 
with those countries; but Ambassador Hay | 
notified Lord Salisbury last July that the U nited | 
States wished to invite Russia and Japan, and 
as no objection was then expressed, it was 
assumed that the arrangement was satisfactory. 
There will now be two conferences: the United 
States participating in one with Russia and 
Japan, and in the other with Great Britain and 
Canada. 





RETIREMENT OF JUSTICE FIELD. — Asso- 
ciate Justice Stephen J. Field of the United | 
States Supreme Court has resigned his office, | 
after a longer term of service than any of his 
predecessors. He was appointed by President | 

Lincoln in March, 1863, 

and on the first of Decem- 

ee" ber, when his resignation 

takes effect, he will have 
served thirty-four years 
and: seven months. The 
longest previous term of 
service was that of Chief 
Justice Marshall, from 
1801 to 1835. Prior to his 








STEPHEN J. FIELD. 
appointment to the Supreme Court, Justice Field 
had served five years on the Supreme Bench of 


California. During his long career he has writ- 
ten the opinion of the court in more than a 
thousand cases. He is now eighty-one years old. 


DEATH OF CHARLES A. DANA.—Charles 
A. Dana, for nearly thirty years editor of the 
New York Sun, is dead at the age of seventy- 
eight. Mr. Dana was the last survivor of the 


group of great editors conspicuous in New York | 


journalism during the third gue of this 
century, among whom were 
included Horace Greeley 
of the Tribune, James 
Brooks of the Express, 
William Cullen Bryant of 
the Evening Post, Manton 
Marble of the World, 
Henry J. Raymond of the 
Times, and the first James 
Gordon Bennett of the 
Herald. Mr. Dana was 
an accomplished linguist, an incisive writer, 
and a man of marked individuality, which he 
impressed upon his paper to an unusual degree. 





CHARLES A. DANA 





In his early life he was interested in social 
questions, and took part in the Brook Farm 
experiment. During the Civil War he was 
assistant secretary of war. 

THE VENEZUELA TRIBUNAL.—The final 
step in the constitution of the tribunal of 
arbitration which is to decide the long-pending 
boundary question between Venezuela and Great 


Britain has been taken by the selection of | # 


Professor Maertens, the distinguished Russian | 
jurist, as umpire and president of the court. 


Each party to the dispute submitted a list of | 


distinguished jurists who would be acceptable 
as umpire; and Professor Maertens’s name was 
the only one in both lists. He has a wide 
reputation as an authority in international law, 
and has several times served as arbitrator in 
international differences. It is expected that the 
court will convene next fall. Justices Fuller 
and Brewer of the United States Supreme Court 
are to be arbitrators on the part of Venezuela, 
and Justices Herschel and Collins on the part of 
Great Britain. 


WHEN THE NEw TARIFF Took EFrFect. 
The collection of several hundred thousand 
dollars of revenue turns on the question whether 
the new tariff took effect at the moment when 
the President signed it, or whether it applied | I 
to all the imports of that day. The treasury 
department held that it could not recognize 
fractions of a day, and that the new rates must 
be collected on all imports which came in on the 
day when the bill was signed. The importers 
whose goods were affected held that the old rates 
applied until six minutes after four o’clock on 
the afternoon of July 24th, when the bill was 
signed. In a test case, the board of general 
appraisers at New York has decided in favor of 
the importers. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF “OLD IRONSIDES.” 
The centennial anniversary of the launching 
of the frigate Constitution at Boston was 
appropriately celebrated at that city, where she 
is now anchored, October 2ist. There was an 
oration, singing by school children, and a parade 
of sailors, marines and naval militia; but the 
most striking feature of the celebration was the 
assembling, in honor of the old frigate, of five 
of the battleships and armored cruisers of the 
new navy: the Jowa, Massachusetts, Texas, 
Brooklyn and New York, under the com- 
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mand of Rear-Admiral Sicard. 


THE YOUTH’S 


To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentyrice.” (Adv. 


oe - 
Superior to Vaseline and nd Cucumbers, Créme 
Simon, marvellous for softening, whitening and per- 


fuming the complexion. Park, Tilford & Co., N.Y. (Adv. 








Ao) STAMPS, Album and List FREE!!! Agts.wtd 
. STEGMANN, 5941 Cote Brilant Ave., St. Louis, ats 


{ AMATEUR THEATRICALS. } 
XMAS |" New Catalogue Free. }PLAY 
DeWitt, Rose Street, Nn.Y.S 


IF YOU HAVE RHEUMATISM | 


Write to me and I will send you free a trial package 
of - Eure and harmless remedy which cured me 
housands of eg. orca cases ot over 40 years’ 
standing. Addre NA.S. 
8 Summerfield Chureh Building: _ oo Wis. 


ic Make Money with a 
ic Lanters or Ster- 
oan jcon is explained in 
So page catalog, describing 
apparatus and view 8, Free. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 


HOLIDAY GATALOGU : 


SENT FREE 

on application. 

BOOKS, BOOKLETS, CARDS, MUSIC, &c. 
AT LIBERAL DISCOUNT PRICES. 

WILBUS B. KETCHAM, Publisher, 2 Cooper Union, N. Y. 
























THE ANDERSON 


SHORTHAND TYPEWRITER 


| is ire word ini stenography. One stroke prints an 
entire word in ie tnglish. Nostudy; no mistakes ; 
Bennett Building, New York. 


Ss U | he — $ 


and Cap, 
4 Deliverea th, t any Express or Post- 


n this country. Splendid wool Cas- 
fag Simeres ; well made; well lined; patent 
waistbands. 4 to 15 5 yrs. Write for Sam: or 
send order, Money refunded if you want it. 


aN SHAUGHNESSY BROS., NewYork City, N.Y. 
Intercollegiate Foot Balls, 


An excellent grain leather No. 
5 Rugby Foot Ball, perfect in 
shape, complete with bladder, 
sent on receipt of 
PRICE, $1.00. 
-»-»- MAKERS... 


A. J. Reach Co. 


Tulip & Palmer Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Me 


a roll—8 yards. 
prices 80", per enh y EF than others. 
KAYSER & SAlimse, igo 


great speed. 






























Drawing Machine "Deal  tsionay Marine 
reas: 


fend, Bt COURSES 2'saste 


Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; yo 
Metal Pattern Cutting; Plumb’g; Electricity; 


Metal Prospect’g; English Branches. 
nay” GUARANTEED SUCCES 
Fees. Moderate, Advance or bears pogo 
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They Are 
“ad Air You 
Béeathe. 


The Germs of Disease 
which Cause...... 


Catarrh, 








Consumption. 


t’s Through the Air Only That 
These Diseases Can be | 
Treated Successfully. 


It must be dry air. Liquids, bes and fi and douches 
cannot enter the bronchial tube lungs, or reach 
all parts of the air-passages in the head. Herein fies 
the secret of the great success of 


‘Hyomei” | 








the new Australian yor for all diseases of the 

head, throat and lungs. The air which you breathe | 
from’ Booth’s Inhaler is laden with the most powerful 
antiseptics known. It is perfectly dry, and at once 
kills all germs of disease, healing the parts affected 
and bringing immediate relief to the sufferer. 


It Cures by Inhalation. 


Those who are in doubt as to the wonderful healing 

owers of ** Hyomei ” cun see hundreds of testimonials 

rom people who have been cured, by calling at the 
office, 1512 Chestnut Street. 


Every Bottle of “ Hyomei” is Guaranteed. 
‘REE TO ALL. A sample bottle of “ Hyomei” 
will be sent /ree to all who write to home office. 
= Hyomer * Inhaler Putte, 81.00. Extra bottles 
pa: ee hag rok. p- - Nel a a —eree | 
cents an of your - | 
gist, or BY MAIL. Bane’ free. ” _— | 


R. T. Booth Co., 23 East 20th St., New York. | 








| folks coffee to drink; every one knows its effect 





COMPANION. 
BOYS? Foot Batis 


Made of serviceable leather, 

bladder of best quality. Each | 

ball complete in box. 

Price $1, Mailed Post-paid. | 
Spalding’s Official Inter- 

= collegiate Foot Ball is used 

g. by all colleges. | 
1897 Foot Ball Guide, soc. | 


isinindns of Fall and Winter Sports Free. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. enitectupnin: Washingt 


A MOTHER KNOWS. 

* Just why it is that children at the breakfast- 
table will beg for a little coffee day after day, I 
am unable to say, except that they have a deeply 
rooted desire to have what their parents do in the 
way of food and drink. Then I believe they 
naturally like something hot to sip with a spoon. 
At any rate the demand is there, and I’m blest 
if it isn’t hard to get over, when one has three or | 
four in the family; but we can’t give our young | 


| 











on children, and it seems almost criminal to set 
before the innocents something we know will 
harm them.” 

So speaks a thoughtful mother, and to such the 
food coffee, Postum, comes as a blessing to solve 
the vexed question. 

Postum will pass for coffee with nine out of ten | 
people if they are not warned in advance. It has | 
the deep seal-brown of old Java, and changes to | 
the rich golden-brown of thicky Mocha when 
cream is added. It tastes like the best grades of 
Java when boiled full fifteen minutes. It is made 
wholly and entirely of pure grains of the field, 
wheat, etc., such as are intended by the Creator | 
for man’s use in this latitude. Postum, the health 
coffee, can be drank as freely as water without | 
any of the ill effects of coffee, and in a week or | 
ten days’ time the old coffee-user will note aj 





marked change in his feelings and flesh. It | 4 


makes red blood in the natural way, and agrees | 
with babies or grown people. Made by the Pos- 
tum Cereal Co., Lim., of Battle Creek, Mich. 

Imitators drug their concoctions to give them a 
coffee taste. No other cereal coffee with a coffee 
flavor is pure and harmless. Genuine packages 
have red seals thereon and the words, “ It makes 
red blood.” 


FAMOUS COMIC RECITATIONS. 
New book containing 11@ very 
best humorous recitations, as recited 
by most famous elocutionists, con- 
—- of Negro, Yankee, irish, and 
Dute! , in prose and verse; 
a'so humoro us compositions of ever: 
kind, oe ey of this book is 
care, being ony 


selected wit 
the best. Cou ins the cream of 
of the ordinary recitation boo! = 
without doubt tne best collection comic recitations and 
Al yee epijanyong ending 
80 
igs, Timetecbaer usic and Magic Free. 


BATES BOOK CO., 160 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
STORES: 
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“141” Enamel, 
Double Sole, 


also made in Black 
Calf and 
Russia Calf; 
Patent Calf, 
single sole. 
This style toe 
isa trifle nar- 
rower than 
our famous 
English, a 
little more 
dressy in ap- 
pearance. 
Delivered to 
any address 
in U. S. for 


$ 3.50 


and 25 Cents 
additional 
express 
charges. 


L. C. BLISS 
& 
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' Mann's Swinging Feed Tray, 


| cost in the food it saves. 
| We sell for cash or on in- 
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of....Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Arithmetic, 
@ Penmanship, Business Forms, 

Letter Writing, Commercial Law, etc., 
and Our 


Instruction B f M A I L 


Secures Salaried Situations 


for Bright Young Men 
and Women. 


During spare hours you can secure a practical busi- 
ness education that will qualify you for a successful 
business career. 

It is the kind of knowledge that pays and thousands 
of young men and women in every state will gladly 
testify that it is at once the most convenient and in- 
expensive method of securing a business education. 

Trial lesson 10 cents. Interesting Catalogue free. 
It will pay you to write to-day. Address, 


Bryant & Stratton College, 


| NO. A-201 COLLEGE BLDG., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


A Well- Known School of National Reputation. 
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Will Outwear a Dozen Cheap Syringes. 


Physicians everywhere cheerfully 
recommend Davidson Syringes. 







DON’T if Rios 3 druggist hasn’t 2$ 
Davidson Serta 
TAKE (No. Lor No. 8 





mail either t-free a 
OTHERS. receiptof price ... - 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 17 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue of Rubber Goods Free. 










Great Eco Makers 


Hens lay twice as many eggs when 
they’re fed on green bone and Granite 
Crystal Grit. Success surely comes to 
poultrymen who use 


MANN’S 


GREEN BONE CUTTERS. 
— CRYSTAL GRIT. 


Hens can’t seratech food 
out of, nor dirt into, 





nor roost on it. Saves its 


stalments. Illustrated 
catalogue free if you name 





S paper. 4 
F. W. MANN CO., Swinaine Feeo Tray 
MILFORD, MAss. For Pouttry. — 








Highest 
Award 


WORLD’S 
FAIR. 


SKATES 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. | 


























Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial eSompination 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair 








From Factory to Family. : 
CASE CONTAINS 100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
10 Bars White Woollen Soap. 4 Bars Honor Bright Scouring Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 


Both if at retail 

You get the Premium 
gratis. 

AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ 

ee New York Observer says —We unhesitatingly 


N. This concern makes large promises and fulfils 
money to them. 


Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 

If changes in contents desired, write. 

The Soaps at retail would cost . 
Either Premium is worth 


or Desk 





$20.00 ff 


Both $10 


TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 





IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


recommend the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., of Buffalo, 
them ina large way. No one heed hesitate to send 


Extraordinary value will be received. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Youth’s Companion, Oct. 2 1st. 
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| neglected boys. 


Opp MATERIAL FoR A Boat.—An Italian | 
named Gabellini has recently made a boat of | 
cement. The framework is of small steel bars | 
covered with a wire netting, the latter being, in 
turn, covered with cement. The surface is then 
polished. It is claimed that such a boat costs 
less than a wooden one, and despite its extra 
weight glides more easily through the water. 

Tue Heieutr or Mount Sr. ELIAs.— 
According to the barometrical measurement made 
by the Italian prince, the Duke of Abbruzzi, 
who, with his party, reached the summit of 
Mount St. Elias 
on July Sist, the 
elevation of that 
~* great mountain is 
18,060 feet above 
sea-level. Only one peak in North America is 
known to be higher—the peak of Orizaba in 
Mexico, whose elevation is 18,200 or 18,300 feet. 
The top of Mount St. Elias has never before 
been reached. The mountain is not, as it was 
once supposed to be, of volcanic origin. 

Brrp WAR.—Thirty years ago, says Mr. V. 
G. Eaton in Popular Science News, when 
Fort Knox, Maine, was abandoned by the 
soldiers formerly stationed there, about a dozen 
Rodman cannon and several piles of empty 
Columbiad shells were left behind. Birds then 
took possession, robins building their nests in 
the mouths of the cannon, and bluebirds raising 
their broods inside the shells. Last year English 
sparrows invaded the neighborhood, and during 
the past summer the invaders crossed the 
Penobscot River, and began war upon the 
feathered garrison in the old fort. The ball 
opened in April, and within two weeks the 
sparrows had driven the bluebirds from their 
homes in the shells. But according to the latest 
advices, the robins still hold possession of the 
cannon. 





ANCIENT BACTERIA.— Modern discoveries 
concerning the origin of diseases have brought 
the little organisms called bacteria into so much 
prominence that search has been made to 
ascertain if they existed during the early geolog- 
ical periods. A few months ago the fact was 
announced that Monsieur Regnault had dis- 
covered bacteria in coal. Continuing his 
researches, he found evidence that bacteria were 
probably coeval with the first appearance of 
organic lifeon the earth. They attacked vegetable 
tissues, as well as the bones and teeth of animals, 
but as a rule, they belonged to species distinct 
from the bacteria of to-day. 


PEARY’s METEORITE.—The huge mass of 
meteoric iron which Civil Engineer Peary, of the 
U. S. Navy, has recently brought home from 
Cape York, Greenland, and which weighs about 
100 tons, is believed by him, and others, to bea 








true meteorite, fallen from the sky at some} 
unknown time in the past. Alloys of iron 
and nickel sometimes occur in meteorites, and 
curiously enough, Peary’s meteorite consists of 
those metals combined in a proportion similar to 
that of the nickel-steel employed in making 
armor for the United States navy. 

ARE THE HIMALAYAS GROWING ?—It has 
been suggested that the Himalaya Mountains, 
which are known to have increased in height 
many thousands of feet since the Eocene period, 
are still slowly growing; and according to this 
view, the great earthquake in India on June 
12th, which is said to have affected an area 
larger than that shaken by the famous Lisbon 
earthquake in 1755, may have been a result 
of the gradual uplifting of the mountains. A 
careful investigation of the circumstances of 
this earthquake is being made by the Indian 
Geological Survey. 


THE FLow oF Rocks.—This is the name 
applied to a singular phenomenon described at 
the recent Toronto meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The experimenters, Messrs. Adams and Nichol- 
son, placed accurately fitting columns of Carrara | 
marble in specially prepared tubes of Swedish 
iron, and subjected them to extreme pressure, 
gradually applied. The marble yielded like a 
plastic substance and caused the enclosing tube | 
to bulge out. The deformed marble was after- | 
ward sliced across and examined with the 
microscope. It remained firm and compact, 
though it was not so hard as the original rock. 
These experiments, which are to be continued, 
are regarded as important to geologists from the 
nent they may throw on changes in the earth’s 
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2,000 Educators Wanted: To get ten subscrip- 
tions each for “Brightside.’’ Organ of American Boys’ 
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Dressing 
repared in the largest leather factory in 
Ay “ween by the makers of Vici Kid—the 


most noted leatherin the world. It gives a 
shoe a bright and lasting lustre, makes it soft 
and pliable, it from cracking in wet 
and ~ weather. The constant use of Vici 
sing means a saving in shoe leather 
which. the student of economy can’t over- 
look. Ask the dealer forit. An illustrated 
book, telling how to care for shoes and in- 
crease their wear, ma! 
ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Champion Stove Clay. 


Save your stove by putting in a new 
— or repairing the old one with 
mpion Stove Clay. It is 

cheaper, handier anc ‘better 

pan the old style brick lin- 
It is a mixture of pow- 
dered fire clays and 
Plumbago. Mix with 
water and apply like 
Mortar and Cement. 
Any one can useit. It 
saves time, labor and 
money. Ask 
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Printed on Muslin, in beautiful designs, marked where 
to cut out and sew together. Use pasteboard for the 
backs, and cotton for the filling. A pleasant and ben- 
eficial employment for the Little Ones at Home. 


A Supplement Work to the Industrial Side of the 


KINDERCARTEN 


For the practicability of the many ideas, viz.: 

sign, Cutting out, Drawint, Sewing, Form and Color. 

The result is an indestructible and Beautiful To 
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12 Cents in Stamps. 
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Brimful of practical in- 
formation worth dollars. 
Published twice a month, costs only 


$1.00 a Year, 
Sample Copy FREE for 2c. stamp. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
Subscribe early and _ remit 
-10, and we will send in ad- 
dition to the paper the 50c. 
k, ** Farm Poultry Doe- 
4 i. tor,’ by Nathan W. San- 
born, M. D., post-paid. 
I. 8. Johnson & Co., 23 Cus- 
tom House St., Boston, Mass. 
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‘Suits and Cloaks, 


We have recently received from our Paris house some 
entirely new styles in Suits and Jackets which we have 
had illustrated on a Supplement Sheet. 

To the lady who appreciates fashionable costumes and 
wraps at very moderate prices we will mail fre e ourW inter 


Catalogue of Suits and Cloaks, together with our Supple- 
ymplete line of 
select from. 


ment showing the New Paris Styles, and a c 
samples of the latest novelties in materials to 





| We make all our Garments to order, thus insuring the 


| perfection of fit, finish and style. 
Our Catalogue Jilustrates: 
Newest Styles in Winter Jackets, $3, up. 
Cloth Capes, $3, up. 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5, up. 
A complete line of Blouse Costumes, $5, up. 
Cloth, Silk and Satin Skirts, $4, up. 

We pay express charges everywhere. Write to-day for 
Catalogue and samples; will get them by return mail, 
| THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 

119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 


We send this Nickel- 
Plated Watch, also a 
Chain and Charm, to 
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1¥doz. kages of Bluine 
}at 10c. each. Send your 
full address by return 
mail and we will forward 
the Bluine, post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. 


BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Junc., Mass. 
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The purpose of the Club has been 
highly commended on all sides. One 
letter, which stands for many others, 
comes from the Hon. WM. T. HARRIS, 
LL. D., United States Commissioner of 
Education. Dr. Harris, after warmly 
praising the Library itself, says: 


**T appreciate highly the 
purpose of the Club, which 
is to extend the study of 
history among the people. 
This knowledge is evidently 
the most important kind of 
self-knowledge. 

**I wish the Club all suc- 
cess in extending the dis- 


tribution of such a valuable = 
work on this subject.’’ Superb 
Christmas 
i Gift.) 


Or CLUB has proved so popular and 


the Club price and convenient terms 


so attractive and satisfactory that the demand 
has exhausted our original edition of the 


(LARGE 


Library of 
Universal 
History 











We are gratified to announce that the publishers have consented to supply another edition (limited in 
number) which will be distributed to those who apply during November. 
application, but in any event the Club will close November 30th and the price will be advanced. 

Applications Should be Sent in at Once in order to participate in the distribution at the present 


very low Club price. 


first edition has been reserved for readers of THE YourH’s CoMPANION. 


WHAT THIS Ane Shres great e ochs, AR 

e rary, bu Recon stor 
GREAT WORK brought right down to the present ves ar. 
REALLY IS. 


Je Neuvil 


TOPICS OF The Library presents the only authe ntic history of “The | SEE HOW Alaska 
THE DAY. ispute,” “The ‘Trangyaal A Set pias oan omar, | LATE IT IS. 


Revolution,” “ The volt in 


ber of new portraits, maps and dia; 


President E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown | 


University, says 


* The educational “value of the * Library of Uni- 


versal History’ ts sure to be very great. 





Dr. 8. G. A. Brown, Shippensburg, Pa., writes : 
am more than Peoaees | 
brary 


“ My set arrived to-day 
withit. lt should bein every home and public 
in the land. 


OUR CLUB 


ayment. 
f niversal History, and no 
i 


as been so great for these sets on the extremely favorable terms offered that the entire first edition has been exhausted, 
arranged for, which will be distributed to those who apply during November. It is t 


the work and the Club plan and price. 
portraits of Herodotus, 
Queen Victoria, Paul 


a new double-page map of Alaska, photographic 


communications to 


McCLURE’S MACAZINE HISTORY CLUB, 


Ania History, Medieval Histor. 


ny in any other work ever published in this country. 

e and Doré, are numerous and brilliant, marking the turning points of history, 
nearly one hanteedl of them) are more abundant and accurate than in any other work, native or foreign. 
stitute a comprehensive, accurate, instructive and valuable History of the World the Library is simply incomparable. 


Franklin, and President McKinley and his Cabinet, 
riiger, General Weyler, Nansen the explorer, with eight reproductions of cpmome historte; al scenes 
ALoOndike 


ilso receives the attention 


The 


ts importance 
History hCiization and The 


surve and reé 


e Illustrations, from the wor 


uban ondike and other re 
Crete,’’ together with the late history | map in four colors, from the 
of every important Fg all = and explained with a large num- 


The sets will be allotted in order of 


By Special Arrangement with the Club, a limited number of sets of this desirable 


and Modern History, naturally claim the principal portion of 
and interest demand, and the recor¢ 


of events is 
Philosophy of History are more fully treated 

Rs of such great artists as Meissonier, 
and The Historical Maps (there are 
In every one of those vital features which con- 
It is the Largest, Latest, Best. 


is the subject of special treatment, which 


RS — s the history of the gold dise overies in the 


ions, with a new double-page 


latest Government and Canadian 


-ports, showing the differe snt routes to the gold-fields, with 


photosrs aphic re produc tions of scenes on the Yukon River. 


WORDS OF PRAISE FROM THOSE WHO HAVE RECEIVED THE WORK. 


Ex-President Cleveland writes: 
* This history will fill an important place among | 
ublications intended to give wider familiarity wit 
historical literature. 


W. W. Lewis, Moorland, Mich., writes: 

“The history arrived in good condition. |] am 
delighted with it. I would not sell it for double the 
| cost of 1 could not get another set. 


controls, for the benefit of its members exclusively, a spec ial limited edition of this splendid Library, 
oo an entire edition is enabled to supply the sets ‘(while they last) in three styles of binding at a saving of over 
SO per oe nt, of the regular subscription 

Those who enjoy the historic a and biographical 
eacher, student, member of a historical club or occasional readcr should fail toinvestigate our club offer, 


articles in the great magazines will 


smaller 


scenes on the Yukon River, and a chart of the 


41 E. 


! Pry. M, w. 


| Bey Francis W. Greene, Phila., 
beautiful. 


that I am, better pleased with, than 1 am with this set 
of books.’ 


rice, according to the style 


Stryker, of Hamilton College, says: 
* Libra y of Universal History’ will prove of 


| ign -- ke ational value in many households.’ 


, writes : 
The binding, paper, type and Wihnserietlone are 
I have never bought anything in my life 


and by arranging 


affording easy terms of 
the superb Library of 
The demand 


besides 
appreciate 


selected, 
thoroughly 


and a special limited edition 


therefore advisable to write at once for full particulars regaruing 
he Club will also send you free an interesting set of specimen pages and illustrations, including full-page 
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through the carriage-room, the harness-room and 
@ narrow entry leading past the oat-bin. These 
rooms were oun fire overhead, and burning wisps 
| of hay and shingles were raining down in showers. 
Blinded by smoke, the governor stumbled along 
the roundabout way, and reaching the stall sooner 
than he expected, fell headlong down the steps 
against the excited animal, who was vainly 
tugging at his halter. Thinking some new danger 
nt threatened him, Dexter gave a mighty kick that 
The Youth’s Companion, is siseription price is | Sent his master sprawling and lamed bim for a 
Bes a year, payment in advance, month. 
Twelve or, Sixteen pages are often given te sub. “Whoa, Dexter!” shouted the governor. “Don’t 
additional, pages over ‘eh t which is t fe number | you know me, sir? Steady now, old fellow, and 
ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | we) get out of this.” 
ey oe Recognizing his master’s voice, Dexter turned 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time| _ 
during the year. | his head toward the prostrate man and uttered a 


Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
rT gu to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in BP ost-ofice Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper. which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages inust be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against Rezin money to strangers 

renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








BREATHING. 


A bad-tempered baby, and sometimes even 
older children, when in a passion will deliberately 
hold the breath so long as to excite alarm lest 
they should never breathe again. Death from 
deliberate holding of the breath, however, cannot 
occur; the demand of the system for air is so 
imperative that a time comes when the strongest 
will can no longer hold out against it, and a deep 
breath must be taken. 

Respiration is the most indispensable of all the 
processes by which life is maintained. A person 
can eat irregularly, or even go without eating for 
a long time, with comparatively little damage to 
the system, but breathe he must. Yet few people 
know how to breathe as they should. 

Most persons, especially those of sedentary life, 
are habitually shallow breathers and never fill 
their lungs as they ought to be filled. The 
consequence is that the blood does not get all the 
oxygen it needs in order to burn up the waste 
matters in the body. The lungs themselves 
suffer, for they are not expanded fully, especially 
in their upper portions, and so the air-cells are 
liable to fall together and the lungs easily become 
diseased. 

A person cannot always be conscious of his 
breathing, but he can train himself to the habit 
of breathing deeply and properly. 

It is when walking, especially, that efforts 
should be made to breathe. The shoulders should 
be thrown back, the head held erect, and slow, 
deep inspirations should be taken by expanding 
the chest to its fullest capacity, holding the 
breath for a moment and then expelling it—not 
simply letting it out—as far as can be done. 

The sense of well-being that this practice gives 
is ample reward for the slight labor involved, but 
this is not all. The breathing capacity of the 
chest will be enlarged after a time, and so the 
supply of oxygen will be permanently increased, 
the expansion of the lungs will be more complete, 
and they will thus be strengthened to resist the 
attacks of disease. 

Above all, let it be remembered that the nose, 
and not the mouth, is the breathing apparatus. 
There are many elaborate and valuable forms 
of breathing exercises which cannot be described 
in a short article. We have given only the 
simplest form—the C major scale, as it were, of 
breath practice. 


——_@—__—_ 


OUT OF THE FIRE. 


The common belief that horses in a burning 
building are always panic-stricken and refrac- 
tory, not recognizing their friends and refusing 
obedience to those who would rescue them, is not 
strictly true, as is proved by an incident related 
by a Companion contributor. 

The governor had a fine black driving horse 
called Dexter. Although strong and spirited, 
Dexter was docile and obedient, and was petted 
and made much of by his master. As the 
governor kept no other horse, Dexter had the 
stable all to himself, with a clean stall and a full 
manger. 

The stable was near the house, and in addition 
to Dexter’s stall and harness-room, contained a 
large carriage-room, an oat-bin, and a haymow 
over the stall. 

One night, when the family and the servants 
were away from home and the governor was in 
the house alone, he was awakened by an ominous 
crackling and a bright glare on his chamber 
window, and before he could collect his sleepy 
wits he was startled by a ery unlike any sound he 
had ever heard. As he sprang out of bed the cry 
came again, and hastening to the window he 
learned the cause. The stable was all ablaze, 
and out of the smoke and flames Dexter was 
calling his master to his rescue. 

Pausing only to don coat and slippers, the 
governor rushed out. The outside door of the 
stable leading into the stall was already blocked 


by flames, and the only entrance to be had was | to gr 





| coaxing whinny quite unlike his previous loud 


cries of alarm. Knowing he need fear no more 
kicks, the governor crept up and cut the halter, 
and calling Dexter to follow him, limped blindly 
through the smoke-filled entry and the two 
blazing rooms beyond. And close after him went 
Dexter, his nose pressed against his master’s 
shoulder, man and horse reaching the safe outer 
air together. 

“It was Dexter’s obedience that saved him,” 
said the governor. “I could not lead him, and 
had he shown the least obstinacy, or any less 
readiness to follow at a word through all that 
roundabout, unaccustomed way, I must have left 
him to perish in the flames. But he followed like 
a well-trained soldier, and we escaped from our 
burning, fiery furnace almost as safely as 
Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego did from 
theirs.” 


GREATLY FRIGHTENED. 


A young lady who lately journeyed from 
Wimbledon to London had a very uncomfortable 
adventure. She reached the station just as the 
train was starting, and had only time to jump 
into the first compartment, where she dropped 
upon a seat. Not until the train was in motion 
did she notice that she had a single fellow-passen- 
ger, & man, young, well-dressed, tut of a some- 
what forbidding aspect. 


The young lady unfolded a newspaper and 
began to read, but as the first station was passed 
she chanced to glance again toward the other end 
of the carriage. The man was there, but his face 
was no longer serene. He appeared to be greatly 
agitated, and was gazing intently in the direction 
of the young lady. 

A sudden, overwhelming fear took possession 
of her. All the wild stories of railway murders 
to which she had ever listened rushed through 
~ 9 mind. She felt herself doomed. She thought 
of shrieking for help, but her tongue refused to 
move. 

The monster—for so he seemed to her—looked 
a about him, apparently to assure himself 
that the time was ripe for his murderous design. 
Then he advanced to the other end of the 


carriage, came quite close to his panic-stricken | | 
ut his right hand in his | 


fellow-passenger, and 1 
overcoat pocket. Was he feeling for a knife, or a 
revolver? Springing to her feet, the frightened 
traveler faced him in despair. 


“What do you mean?” she cried, half-fainting | 


with fear. 
He bent toward her, smiled grimly, and said: 
“Excuse me, madam. I offer you ten thousand 
apologies if 1 have alarmed you. Such a thing 
was farthest from my thoughts, but the fact is, 
I have to alight at the next station, and since you 
= the train you have been sitting on my 
at.” 


The revulsion of feeling on the mars gest ean 
be better imagined than described. Blushes took 
= place of panic. Fortunately the hat was a 
soft one, 


MARRIED TO A FLOWER-VASE. 


Among the curious marriage customs prevailing 
in China is one which is thus described by a writer 
in the Family Herald: 


Not long ago a very pretty girl, the daughter of 
@ prominent Chinese official, was married with 
great pomp to a large, red flower-vase, repre- 
senting a deceased bridegroom, who bad died a 
few days before his wedding was to be celebrated. 

His inconsolable bride-elect declared that she 
would never marry any one else, but would devote 
herself as a widow to the dead man’s family. So 
the ceremony with the flower-vase was gone 
through with to enable the girl to enter the 
family, and the town proposes to build an arch to 
commemorate her devotion. 


A LITTLE MIXED. 


A tall man who had been speaking with another 
man, and who wondered why the other man acted 
so queerly, says the Cleveland Leader, saw a boy 
near his side trying to keep from laughing. 

“What are you laughing at?” asked the tall 
man of the boy. 

“lm laughing at what 
— just shook hands wit 


ou said to that man 
you,” answered the 


Oy. 
‘ ‘os don’t remember that I said anything funny 
0 him.” 

“Well, when he asked you if you didn’t know 
him, you said, ‘Your name is familiar, but really I 
can’t recall your face!’ ” 


A FAULT ADMITTED. 


All kinds of things happen in newspaper offices. 
Here is one, chronicled by the Atlanta Consti- 
tution ~ 


A Georgia farmer has a son who writes verse, 
but is too modest to submit it for publication. 
One day, when the farmer was going to town, he 
took a bundle of poems along with him and 
handed them to an editor. 

“They’re pretty fair,” said the editor. “His 
rhyme is all right, but there’s something wrong 
with his feet.”’ 

“Well,” said the farmer, “I won’t deny it; he 
has got corns!” 


THE funny men of the newspapers are making 
good use of the bicycle craze. One of them says 
that a pedestrian’s rights are funeral rites, and 
another makes a boy define a pedestrian as “a 
feller that gets run over by a bicycle.” 


“WHAT do you think of it?” asked a lady of 
“Campmeeting” John Allen, who was_ looking 
over the fence at a e of croquet. “Humph!” 
said he, = a twinkle in his eye, “billiards gone 

‘ass 
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An Old-Fashioned Grace. 


Not long ago in a crowded railway station a 
mother and daughter were observed engaged in 
argument. They wished to take a certain train 
which left, the mother thought, from track one, 
while the daughter was convinced it was then 
already standing ready on track fourteen. The 
mother was large, flurried and florid, but 
amiable; the girl a handsome, competent-looking 
creature, with an incisive voice and a resentful 
eye. 

“But, mamma,” she repeated, “I know it’s 
track fourteen ; I know it is!” 

“Well, but, dear—” began the mother; but 
the girl interrupted her. 

“There! <A lot of people are streaming down 
that way and the seats will all be taken; we’re 
losing our chance. © mamma, do come along! 
You know you haven’t any bump of locality. 
Do come!” 

The elder woman clutched her shawl-strap 
and stared confusedly the other way ; she began 
to protest that she knew it must be track one, 
because last time they had to go down that way 
past the lost articles door. 

“No, mamma, we didn’t!”’ cried the daughter, 
sharply. “That was when we went to Lynn. 
This is different. Just you come right along 
with me; it would be too ridiculous to tramp the 
length of this horrid long platform twice, with 
all our bundles, when I know perfectly well 
which way we ought to go.” 

The dialogue continued for several minutes, 
until at last the poor mother was successfully 
bullied into submission, and heated, worried and 
unconvineed, was reluctantly piloted away in 
the right direction—for the girl was really right. 

Shortly after it chanced that another mother 
and daughter entered the station, heavily bur- 
dened with wraps and bags and accompanied by 
a flock of younger children. They fell to 
discussing the very same point, and as before, 
the younger traveler was in the right. 

“Are you positive, Mary?” asked her mother, 
hesitating. 

“Oh, positive!’’ answered Mary, tranquilly. 
“But if you are positive, too, we can try the 
other way first; there’s time enough, and it will 
give me a beautiful chance to say, ‘1 told you 
—~ 

The mother laughed pleasantly and led the 
way in the wrong direction, while Mary shep- 
herded the little flock cheerfully after her. Of 
course, they had presently to come trudging 
back again, bag and baggage; but if anybody’s 
arms were a little more tired with burden- 
bearing, or anybody’s feet with walking some 
extra yards, at least there were no nerves 
excited and no feelings hurt. 

Which daughter really saved her mother 
trouble? Surely there can be no doubt. It is a 
fine thing for a girl to be intelligent, competent, 


THE YOUTH’S 


nothingness ; the aide-de-camp himself resolved 
| not to present the animal to the sultan; and 
| from the cradle of fame and the lap of luxury, 
the dog dropped, as it were, into the mud of 
obscurity and poverty. 

But he had had a very good time while he was 
| reputed to be a princely captive. No one could 
deprive him of that. 
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interest in the aide-de-camp’s captive lapsed into | 





A Golden Book-Cover. 


A book-cover which weighs one hundred and 
sixty ounces, and is of the purest gold, is one of 
the Jubilee presents of Queen Victoria. It was 
presented by her near relatives, and is designed | 
to bind a copy of the work, “‘Victoria,”’ written 
by Mr. Holmes, Librarian of the Windsor Castle | 
Library. On the upper side the cover bears the 
royal crown, with the queen’s monogram beneath 
and a scroll below the monogram. 


The gold of which it is composed is not the 
only valuable thing in this book-cover. The 
crown is set with many diamonds in gold claws, 
every diamond being po cut. The lower 
stones of the crown are emeralds cut in lozenge 
shape, and fine pigeon-blood Burma rubies, 
specially worked to form the design. The 
monogram is worked in diamonds of the finest 
old Brazilian kind, and the scroll beneath is of 
diamonds set in red enamel. Each of the 
diamonds is of perfect sha and the whole 
number used is three hu and fifty-two. 

The under leaf of the binding bears on the 
outside the facsimile signatures of the royal | 
personages who offered the gift. ‘The cover was | 
— to the queen with the following 

icatory address: 

“*Presented with the deepest feelings of devotion | 
and affection to her Majesty Queen Victoria, | 
Empress of India, on the occasion of the sixtieth 
anniversary of her reign, by her attached 
—_— Following this come the names of the 

lonors. 
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Not Thirsty. 


It is hard to believe that any creature can live 
without drink, but Blanchard, in his book on 
Abyssinia, asserts that neither the Doreas nor 
the Bennett gazelles were ever known to resort 
to the springs or the rivers for the purpose of 
drinking. Throughout Africa the expression, 
“As dry as Sahara or an old gazelle,’ prevails. 


Darwin, in his “V oyage of a Naturalist,”’ says 
that unless the wild llamas of Patagonia drink 
salt water they do not drink at all. 

It is generally acknowledged by writers of 
natural history that the members of one branch | 
of the sloth family do not drink. But it seems 
yet more surprising to read of a parrot that for 
fifty-two years never drank a drop of water. In 
a volume of American Notes and Queries it 
is stated that the parrot spent that length of 
time in the London Zodélogical Gardens, and its 
habits were therefore well known, but it was 
never seen to drink. Animals that do not drink 
are supposed to absorb 
atmosphere. 


moisture from the 
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He Declined to Serve. 
A new example of the difficulty of carrying on 





confident, able to take care of herself and if | 
necessary of others. But there is still room and | 
need in the world for the old-fashioned grace of 
sweet submission, for that ‘exquisite docility”’ | 
which a recent writer terms the crowning | 
attraction of the high-bred lady in her youth. 
To be docile and submissive to others in matters 
where the individual conscience or judgment, 
when reasonably matured, ought properly to 
rule, is indeed a sign of weakness, and is rightly 
held to be no longer the womanly virtue it was 
onee counted. But to be docile in little things 
helps much to make life lovely, and is no 
weakness in a woman, but rather a power and 
a charm. 


~~ 
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A Dog’s Luck. 


When the Turks recently entered Pharsala on 
the heels of the retreating Greeks, they found in 
the building which had served the Prince 
Constantine, the Greek commander, for head- 
quarters, a small dog. Some one was also at 
hand who averred that this dog belonged to 
Prince Constantine. 

The Turkish soldiers, who were in a murderous 
mood on the entry into Pharsala, were inclined 
to put the dog to death, but an aide-de-camp of 
the sultan intervened, and took the dog with 
him, intending to make the sultan a present of 
it. Meantime the army heard of the dog and 
its intended destination, and the interest in the 
captive became very great. It was sent to 
Salonica, and its arrival there was an event of 
more consequence than the arrival of a convoy 
of prisoners of war. 

Here the small dog, princely of state before, 
and soon to be imperial, had everything that a 
dog could possibly desire—a luxurious bed, 
delicate and abundant food and, what the dog 
perhaps did not appreciate so much, a guard of 
honor, consisting of three soldiers. All Salonica 
vame to see him, and acclaimed the Greek dog 
now turned Turk. He was _ photographed 
surrounded with his military state. 

But presently a document arrived which 
suddenly nipped his greatness in the bud. This 
document proved conclusively that the dog had 
never belonged to Prince Constantine, nor to 
any other prince, but to an officer of humble 





a conversation in a foreign tongue is furnished 
by the Bachelor of Arts: 


A Frenchman went to an American and said 
to him, “‘What a polar bear ?”’ 

The American answered, ‘‘What does a polar 
bear do? 
ice.”’ 

“Sits on zee ice?’’ 

“Yes,” said the American; “there is nothing 
else to sit on.” 

“Vell, vat he do, too?” 

“‘What does he alsodo? Why, he eats fish.” 

“*Eats fish—sits on zee ice and eats fish. Then 
I not aecept.”” 

“Why, what do you mean? You don’t accept ? 
What do you mean ?” 

“Oh, non, non. I does not accept. 
invite to be polar bear to a funeral.”’ 


1 don’t know. Why, he sits on the 


I was 
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Why She Lost Flesh. 


The cow lost its appetite and became thin. It 
ate a little food, just enough to allay the craving 
of hunger, but not sufficient to keep it in flesh. 
Then something happened, which suggested that 
cows and children are not unlike. Says the 
Muskegon Chronicle : 


Six weeks passed, and the cow grew thinner 
and thinner, while the owner grew more and 
more perplexed. One night the cow was seized 
with a violent fit of coughing, and during this 
coughed up a boy’s ordinary baseball, two and 
one-half inches in diameter, which during all this 
time had been lodged in the animal’s throat. 

As soon as it was relieved of the ball the 
bovine began to improve, and its appetite increased 
amazingly. It has now recovered its old-time 
tlesh, and is none the worse for its unusual feast. 
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Superstition. 


As an instance of the extreme tendency of the | 
French people to find a bad augury in every use 
of the number thirteen, a Parisian paper tells 
this story : 

“Do you believe that thirteen is unlucky?” an 
honest householder was asked. 

“Do I believe it is unlucky! Well, look here. 
Only the other day I went to a strange grocery- 
shop on my way home, and asked for a dozen 
eggs. The grocer put me up thirteen eggs—for 
good measure, he said.’’ 

“Well?” 

“Well, when I got home, what do you think ? 





grade. As the result of this information, all the 





Every one of those thirteen eggs was stale!’’ 
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NICE dif. unused Foreign Stamps, 25c. Fine ap- 
proval sheets at 50% off. G. M. Frame, Haverhill, Mass. 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
: With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
m anagency. Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 

78 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, WN. ¥ 











Boys and Girls, 


Earn Money for 


CHRISTMAS 


in your qpere time -~after school and Satur- 
days — selling among your friends and neigh- 
bors an article that sells for 5 cents. 

Something every family needs almost con- 
stautly and delicious as a box of confectionery. 
You should sell from one to three or four at 
every house. This is no premium scheme but 
a necessary article that we want you to sell for 
a cash commission. You can earn 50 cents to 
$1.00 or more per day easily by a little personal 
push. It will be a new thing to your friends 
and only a nickel — they’l! all buy it. 

Send 6 cents in stamps for one package and 
cost of mailing and with it we send full infor- 
mation. Should you become our agent you are 
not required to send cash with your next order ; 
we send the goods to you express paid and 
trust you to sell them and remit, first taking 
out your cash commission. 

Isn't this a fair offer? 

Send 6 cents to-day and get started on 
this work before any other boy or girl in your 
neighborhood gets it. 


THE ROGERS-YOUNG CO., 
Worcester, Mass. 
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“The nearest present aperapet to what a Cook- 
ing Apparatus should be.” (Judges’ report.) 
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Are The Best 


Quick, sure and even bakers, economical 
@ With fuel, and are guaranteed to give perfect 
@ satisfaction in every particular with proper 
use. SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Makers, BOSTON. 
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TO THE 





WHY do some dealers send 
you inferior brands when 
you ask for WELCOME 
Soap — acknowledged the 
BEST LAUNDRY SOAP 
made? Because they are 
after your money and not 
your welfare — INSIST on 
having WELCOME 
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Soap. 
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To 


Make Hens Lay 


More Eggs and Keep at It, mix daily with 
their food a small quantity of SHERIDAN’S 
CONDITION POWDER. 

it assures perfect assimilation of the food ele 
ments needed te produce flesh and form egos and 


brings pullets to early laying. Remember, eggs 
sell at high prices in Fall and Winter. 





Sold by Drugqgists, Grocers, Feed Dealers or 
by mail, 25c. a package, & for $1. Large 
2-1b. can $1.20. Six cans $5. Eapress paid. 
1. S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 
23 Custom House Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
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Wise Men Say 


Wealth.” 


COD 


CURES 


Relieves Consumption. 








“Health is Better than 


WILBOR'S 


Dil and Phosphates 


Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Debil- 
ity, Wasting Diseases, Asthma, 
Influenza, Scrofulous Humors, etc. 


Physicians prescribe it. All druggists sell it. 
Ask for WILBOR'’S and take no other. 
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easy to manipulate. 





HASTY LUNCH 


| 
| 
i ** MADE IN ONE MINUTE”’ 
| 
| 











‘CHOCOLATE 


Is free from fat and therefore easily digested. 

Is delicious in flavor and therefore gratifying to the most 
discriminating taste. 

Is powdered, sweetened and ready for use, therefore clean and 


HASTY LUNCH CHOCOLATE is therefore the most health- 
ful, pleasant and convenient form of Chocolate manufactured. 

Its delicacy of flavor and facility of digestion make it speci- 
ally valuable for young children and invalids. 
beverage or used for making Chocolate Icing or Chocolate Layer 
Cakes, HASTY LUNCH CHOCOLATE is incomparable. 


Pounds, %5 cents; half-pounds, 18 cents. ‘ 
supply you, send us the amount in stamps, and we will mail you a can 
as a sample, postage prepaid. 


_J.H. BARKER & CO., 93 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn-New York. 


Prepared as a 


If your grocer will not 
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best. 


Coffee. The man who drinks 


Old Grist Mill 


ENTIRE WHEAT COFFEE 


eats better, sleeps better, 
thinks quicker, does more 
business, for its every effect 
is to nourish and regulate the 
system, while its FLAVOR 
is so like that of the best 
Mocha and Java, that it is 
thoroughly satisfying. 
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Order a Package from your 

Grocer and TRY IT, or send 

THREE 2-Cent STAMPS for 
TRIAL PACKAGE. 


Potter & Wrightington, 
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: Boston, Mass. 
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A Clear-Headed Man 


with intellect keenly alive and every faculty at its 
This is what a man must be to KEEP HIS 
END UP in these days of close competition. He 
can’t do his best if he is dyspeptic, morbid, 
miserable; with liver and nerves all out of 

order from the false, stimulating effects of 















20 Cents 
a Package. 
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The Best of Friends & 
Housekeepers and 











Because the Modern Cleaner 
and Polisher contains no grit 
to scratch surfaces, no acid to 
corrode metals, no alkali to in- 
jure the hands and is too fine 
to wear out any surface. w 
.All Grocers .. 
<wtosm, 
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PARDSLEYS 
\ SHREDDED 
ODF : 











The delicacy of the Beardsley Fish Balls, made 
from ‘Shredded Codfish,” is fascinating, and 
the absence of odor or boiling in their prepara- 
tion is both pleasing and ee. 

There is only one “Shredded Codfish,’’—that’s 
Beardsley’s,—a delicious breakfast dish in 10 
minutes for 10 cents. 


Look for the Red Band. aes a : 
J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, 180 West St., New York City. Piseceueh” 











OHNPEARSONS SONS 
Chocolate 


Cream 
Blossom. 





Dainty, All Grocers 
Delicate, and Caterers 
Delicious. Sell Them. 


Made only by 


THE JOHN PEARSON & SON BRANCH, 


The New York Biscuit Company. Newburyport, Mass. 
Business Established 1792. FREE Sample Sent on Application. 
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CHASE & SANBORN, - - IMPORTERS. 





Squire’s 
“Arlington” 


Sausages. 











A Breakfast Delicacy. 


The “Arlington” Sausages are made of the best selected 
meat with very little fat, and great care is taken in their 
manufacture and seasoning. 

A single trial will prove them superior to any other 
sausages made in quality and flavor. 


Arlington Sausages are Typical Squire Productions. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Squire’s Hams and Bacon and 





Squire's Pure Leaf Lard. 
Wagons Given Away 


(00d-Will 
Gay 


This wagon has spoke wheels, 

= iron axles and is very strong, 

ie capable of standing any amount 

of hard usage. The box is 28 inches long, 13 inches wide, painted a rich yellow 

with red trimmings. The wagon is handsome and useful, and could not be 
purchased for less than $1.25. 

We will give a wagon to all who send us 100 Trade-Marks cut from Wrappers 


of GOOD-WILL SOAP before Jan. 1, 1898. Any one can easily obtain one by asking 
their friends and neighbors to buy GOOD-WILL SOAP and save the Wrappers. 


GOOD-WILL, New England’s Purest Soap. 


Everybody likes it because it is Strictly Pure, is adapted to all Household Uses, 
has no Superior for the Laundry, is Hard and Lasting and has maintained its Standard 


Purity for Forty Years. Manuf. by GEO. £. MARSH & CO., Lynn, Mass. 











Woreester 


Butter=-Makers everywhere use Worcester 
Salt because it is Pure, Clean and Strong, 
and therefore the same quantity goes 
farther than ordinary salts. Its Sweet 
Flavor also gives a higher average 
to the quality of Butter. It is 
therefore justly reputed as the 


Perfect Dairy Salt of America. 













